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well Liswt:. 9 Mr, Marshall and Mr. Molotov had sworn blood 
Health |Ebrotherhood between American capitalism and 

Russian Communism, the House of Commons last 
: ~_ Wednesday would have had to pass the amending 
nt, Bill. Without it, Britain would have been unable 
t (3 lines. [next year to provide the minimum forces for main- 


pee. Js) Mtaining our present commitments abroad. Even 
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egarded by the Liberals and by those Labour 
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Portable {How is it that, despite the fact that we now 
egister, {v;Mhave larger forces than in any other period of 
Ba pe peace, we have fewer effective units for overseas 
iy used, {fmservice? What has upset the calculation which 
sews Pefeicld Marshal Montgomery made in April, 1947, 
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ply to the &Mestroyed the cadres of trained men. Moreover, 
unsiile, mfmhe loss of the Indian Army removed our most 
aluable reserve for imperial emergencies. In 
945, for instance, we were able to move an Indian 
brigade to Basra with decisive effects on the 
‘ituation in Persia. Not so, to-day. sa 
When Mr. Alexander, therefore, agreed to limit 
ational service to twelve months, he must have 
Known that his change of policy could only be sus- 
ained by two things. In the first place, he would 
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have to obtain a rate of recruitment to the pro- 
fessional Army and Air Force which would enable 
the Chiefs of Staff to treat the conscript, not as 
part of our peacetime effective strength, but sim- 
ply as a reserve in the home stations. In the 
second place, he would have to persuade Mr. Bevin 
to permit a substantial reduction in the establish- 
ment of our overseas garrisons, particularly in the 
Middle East. 

It is not any tension with Russia which compels 
us to maintain large forces in the Suez area, but 
the simple fact that every single independent State 
in the Middle East is now hostile to us. Mr. 
Bevin’s Palestine policy is still the most expensive 
single item on our defence bill. It is the main 
reason why Mr. Alexander had to find for next 
year more effective units than he had expected, just 
at the time when it was becoming only too clear 
that the recruiting campaign would fall short by at 
least 70,000 men of the minimum requirements 
for the Army. 

Manifestly, the increases of pay announced last 
week should have been introduced eighteen months 
ago, when the term of conscript service was 
reduced; and a substantial Class A Reserve should 
then have been established, as has so often been 
recommended in these columns. Had both these 
steps been taken, with the proviso that the pay 
increases should have been higher than the scales 
just published, the mew and, in view of our 
economic situation, regrettable change in the term 
of conscript service might have been avoided; for 
its only object is to enable conscripts to be used for 
six months overseas, and so to make up the defi- 
ciency of long-term service men. Even from 
the military point of view this use of conscripts is 
inefficient. 

The present solution, therefore, is merely 
another stop-gap forced on the Government by its 
previous indecisions and delays. It can only be 
justified if steps are at once taken to obtain the 
requisite number of professional soldiers for over- 
seas service, to make substantial economies by the 
co-ordination of the three Services which Mr. 
Alexander was appointed to carry out and has not 

yet begun, and finally to evolve a sane Middle 


ARMS AND THE MEN 


Eastern policy which will reduce our crushing 
commitments in that area. 


Splitting Berlin 


The Russian decision to anticipate next Sun- 
day’s voting by “electing” an all-Communist ad- 
ministration carries one stage further the division 
of Berlin into an Eastern and a Western city. On 
another page a correspondent, writing before thi 
latest Russian move, describes the issues involved 
in the “plebiscite.” Both sides, despite all the 
efforts of Dr. Bramuglia and Dr. Evatt in Paris, 
obviously believe that they will profit by winning 
time. The Russians presumably are still confi- 
dent that they can wear down the Western Powers 
and ultimately turn the Berlin population against 
them, while Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bevin believe 
that the air-lift can beat the fog. Indeed, many 
of their military advisers are afraid of any agree- 
ment which would permit a re-opening of land 
traffic. They argue that this would involve the 
break-up of an organisation which has already 
earned dividends by solving important technical 
problems of air transport. “Why put your- 
selves once again at the mercy of the Russians,” 
they ask, “when we have shown you how to 
keep your feet off Russian ground and to perfect 
techniques which the Red Air Force does not 
possess?” Unfortunately, this complacent tech- 
nicians’ view offers no solution for the internal poli- 
tical situation in Berlin. The partition of Ger- 
many may be a deplorable necessity; but how long 
can a city survive partitioned between hostile 
Powers? 


Britain’s Four-year Plan 

There appears to be little doubt as to the 
authenticity of the details which have been pub- 
lished by the Paris press of the “secret” Four- 
year Plan presented by Britain to the O.E.E.C.; 
and there is equally little occasion for surprise 
that its mature should temporarily have created 
a deadlock in the formulation of the integrated 
“ Marshall Area” plan to be presented to Con- 
gress. The Continental recipients of Marshall 
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Aid, in drawing up their several national four- 
year plans, had assumed that, by 1952, there 
would be a reversion to the pre-war. situation 
in which Wester Europe sold a great deal more 
to Britain than it bought—the balance being 
covered by British earnings in other parts of the 
_world. Consternation has therefore been caused 
by the disclosure that, under the plan drawn up 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain expects in four 
years’ time to have a trading surplus of 49 million 
dollars with the Marshall countries of Western 
Europe, and to use this surplus, plus a credit 
of 816 million dollars with the members of the 
sterling bloc, to offset a continuing adverse 
balance with the dollar area. The shock which 
these figures have occasioned in Paris is under- 
standable; but it is idle for Britain’s Continental 
neighbours to expect her, in any foreseeable cir- 
cumstances, to be able to resume her old role of 
creditor country. Indee., the positive overall 
balance of payments which Sir Stafford hopes to 
achieve by 1952 rests on the assumption, which 
seems highly optimistic, that Britain’s credit 
balance on invisible account will rise in four years 
from £32 millions to £263 millions. Rather than 
complaining of British reluctance to finance their 
recovery, Continental countries will do well to 
study afresh the main conclusion which was 
reached by the Economic Commission for Europe, 
that—Marshall Aid or no Marshall Aid—Euro- 
pean recovery must ultimately be based on a 
planned expansion of East-West trade. 


End of the Nanking Government 


With Hsuchow cut off and the Communist 
troops threatening to cross the Yangtse, Shanghai 
is clearly indefensible, and the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government is preparing to leave Nanking. Pos- 
sibly the Americans may think it worth while to 
attempt to maintain a Kuomintang base in South- 
ern China with Canton as capital; but ports are 
nét of much value if the hinterland is in the hands 
of 2 hostile force, and Mr. Marshall is under no 
illusions about the corruption and futility of the 
Kuomintang rump. Practical business men, par- 
ticulanly British, are likely to make the best com- 
mercial terms they can for continued trading with 
the Communists. Negotiations between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communists would now seem 
out of the question—the picture might be differ- 
ent if Chiang Kai-shek himself disappeared from 
the scene. His only important card has for some 
time been the continued resistance of General Fu, 
the one “ reliable” Kuomintang commander. But 
Fu himself is now in a hopeless position; he may 
be compelled to surrender or he may follow the 
traditional course of Chinese wisdom and make 
terms with his overwhelming opponent. 


Uno Conflict on the Levant 


In its last hectic fortnight, the Assembly will 
have to make up its mind on two closely related 
problems, the future of Palestine and of the Italian 
Colonies. Both are being discussed formally in 
terms of the welfare of the people concerned, 
but the Great Powers hardly trouble to disguise 
the strategic motives which dominate their policy. 
In the Palestine debate, Dominion pressure has 
compelled the British Government to retreat step 
by step from its extreme anti-Jewish position. It 
now seems probable that the Australian proposal, 
for direct negotiation between the belligerents and 
the admission of Israel to the United Nations, 
will get the necessary seven votes in the Security 
Council. In such negotiations the Jews would 
probably retain the Northern Negev; but Baitain 
may manage to keep Aquaba, the Palestiniag port 
on the Red Sea, for Trans-Jordan. Frustrated 
north of Suez, Mr. Bevin is determined to replace 
Palestine with a strong North African base. Hence 
his demand for a trusteeship over an eglarged 
Cyrenaica. This is not disputed by America or 
France; but the Russians, for political reasons, are 
urging the return to Italy of all her former colo- 
nies except Eritrea. The bone of contention will 
be Tripoli. Britain has designs on it, but the 
French, whose Arab policy differs from ours, do 





not want to see a British trusteeship; and they 
are supporting the Russian proposal that it should 
go back to Italy. The large Italian and Jewish 
populations, fearful of the results of a pro-Arab 
British policy in Tripoli, also favour =e solution. 
The American attitude is uncertain. Mr. Mar- 
shall would like British trusteeship in order to 
protect the huge airfield, now used by American 
Superforts in Germany for their Mediterranean 
training flights. But he has also to consider the 
feelings not only of Italy, but of the vocal Italian 
minority in the U.S.A. 


The Republic of Ireland 


The Government of Eire has at last taken a step 
which seems emotionally satisfying to its citizens 
and acceptable to both the British and the 
Dominion Governments. The King’s writ no 
longer ran in Eire; the country had enjoyed the 
benefits of its anomalous position for a dozen 
years. Neither in nor quite out of the Common- 
wealth, Eire had gone its own way in peace and 
war; and the formal repeal of the External Rela- 
tions Act has raised little more than an interesting 
problem in constitutional lew. The representa- 
tives of Ulster may protest against the claim of 
their neighbour to be the Republic of Ireland— 
and the step itself may add a little to the exist- 
ing problems of partition—but neither Stormont 
nor Mr. Churchill has offered more than a pro 
forma objection. It is proper and sensible to 
maintain the closest trade and political ties with 
the new Republic. The history of Ireland en- 
titles its people to satisfy their taste for oddity 
in relation to Britain, and there is no cause for 
commercial or other penalties. On the contrary, 
we look forward to greater reciprocity and 
mutual help. Mr. Attlee may have piqued Mr. 
Churchill by his bland assurance that an Irishman 
May continue to enjoy equal status with a true- 
born Briton and yet be a citizen of a Republic. 
But why object to an Irish answer to an Irish 
situation ? 


* 


Government Publicity 


‘ The theme that dominates the first annual re- 
port of the Central Office of Information is anxiety 
to prove that the Office is never a prime mover in 
the dissemination of publicity. The responsibility 
for publicity, it is emphasised, rests always with 
the Department into whose field the particular 
subject falls. And that, many of its critics main- 
tain, is exactly what is wrong with the C.O.I.. It 
has got certain initiatory powers, but it is at pains 
not to use them. Its role is envisaged as that 
of an expert agency designed to execute the plans 
of others but never to co-ordinate, modify or ex- 
pand them. Often it acts as a middle-man, pass- 
ing on to commercial advertising agencies the 
campaign required by a Department. It is not 
difficult to see from this Report why the Govern- 
ment’s public relations frequently seem to lack 
cohesion. The very agency which ought to sup- 
ply that quality is pushed into the background 
by Departmental information officers who insist 
on their own independence. Consequently, when 
the Government wakes up to the need to put 
across to the country the nature of our economic 
position, what does it do? Turn to the C.O.I.? 
No, it creates an Economic Information Unit 
to do the job. Yet, despite its limitations, the 
C.0.1. has done good work; and, if it were more 
confidently used by the Government, it could 
make a far greater impact on the public than 
it does without incurring the charge of par- 
tisanship. 


U.S. Labour and the Left 


The new T.U.C. attack upon Communists as 
disrupters unfit to hold union office coincided 
with similar, though more drastic, decisions in 
the U.S.A. by both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 
Hitherto the C.I.O. had not given official endorse- 
ment to its affiliates who have been raiding unions 
still controlled by the Left, though President 
Philip Murray had provided money and 
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organisers for the drive, particularly by the steq The 
and “auto” unions, to break up and take ove ' 
organisations led by Communists. Now, {ree IN 
from the successes of the election, where the T 
C.1.0. materially assisted in minimising the W,). a 
lace vote and electing many Democratic cand. 
dates, Murray and his aiicaines have declares f/m ave 
open warfare on the smaller Left-wing union Mi PP 
While the United Electrical Workers are si\ifm St 
strong enough to stand up to both raids and othe fm 'S i 
pressures, weaker brethren, such as the Food ang 4% 
Tebacco Workers and Farm Equipment, are noy E 
excluded from even nominal protection by thee "¢ 
C.L.O. on the grounds that they have failed 1» Cole 
organise the fields allotted to them. As a resuli, prod 
the Left may be forced to choose between stead) 
attrition within the C.1.O. or a desperate attempfe °°" 
to survive by withdrawing and perhaps finding the 
temporary shelter in another anomalous alliance » ,; 
with John L. Lewis. Either way, its position ifm “" 
critical; and, even if the Taft-Hartley law if © ® 
repealed, the non-Communist affidavits which °° 
have helped so much to isolate the Left may be oe 
retained in a new labour law. The AF. of L, : 
having ploughed a lonely furrow for the last three gett 
years, now finds that both the C.I.O. and th “. 
British T.U.C,. are on the point of quitting th bust 
World Federation. It has, therefore, redoubled ee “ 
its efforts to establish a new international organis:- i 
tion of “free” unions. In short, anti-Communism se 
has at last provided the basis for a working unity of t 
. between the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. press 
seric 
Welsh Nationalism dett: 
It is doubtful whether the Government's lates ship 
suggestion for “appeasing” the local patriousn® 55 
of Wales will satisfy those Welshmen who wen 2... 
to see some of devolution in dealing with] 4) , 
Welsh affairs, still less the Welsh Nationalists. ates 
The Council which it is propesed to set up is 4. 
apparently to meet only in private, is to consist effic 
solely of Government nominees, and is to have no ong 
specific functions beyond the opportunity of dep: 
occasionally meeting and questioning Ministers F 
about “the impact of Government activity” oa Stag 
the life of the Principality. No doubt the Council Stag 
can pass resolutions behind closed doors adi , j,. 
address them in due form to the Whitehall De® p., 
partment concerned; but it will have little or no} 4.0, 
assurance that they will ever emerge from the spec 
pigeon hole into which they fall. This, surely,— .. | 
is trifling with the very real feeling among Welsh-§ yo, 
men that Wales should have a larger say in the® ..1, 
democratic management of some, at least, of her pro 
own concerns. of t 
lea 
The Death Penalty Wil 
Last time we had an official inquiry into th “7 
death penalty question (the Select Committee 0 
1930) far too much weight was given to witnesses a 
spoken opinions; in the absence of adequatt finn 
research, particularly in the countries which have we 
abolished it, this was perhaps inevitable. Thy 25 
Home Secretary’s announcement of a new Rov « me 
Commission comes at the moment when the i 
National Council for the Abolition of the Deat! Sei 
Penalty, which has amassed a good deal of evi- the 
dence that the 1930 Committee never heard} o¢ 
has merged its identity in the Howard League fo: insi 
Penal Reform. This union of forces was formal] elab 
ratified at the League’s annual meeting last Mong ,... 
day night. It will be a powerful combinatio L 
and it is the right moment for it. As Mis 4.- 
Margery Fry remarked at the meeting, “it is alway p, 
a good thing in itself to make one society grow eal 
where two grew before.” Mr. Frank Dawtrf o.. 
who has worked tirelessly for so many years 4 4 
secretary of the Abolition Society, is a member off ¢,,, 
the Howard League’s Executive Committee] ¢,. 
where his experience will be reinforced by bigge S 
propagandist resources and a wider public. Th ¢.4, 
two societies have long had acommon aim. Tha} peg 
the abolition of the death penalty is in practice # the, 
pre-requisite of many other penal reforms, ‘% use 
emphasised by Mr. Chuter Ede’s suggestion taf in ; 
we cannot stop hanging our criminals until (4% Fro 











prisons are more suitable for long detentions. & op | 
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(N PARLIAMENT—Painting the Lilies. 


Tue Tory morticians have been busy putting the 
cosmetics on the corpses of their policy. The results 
have been life-like. Take the Industrial Charter, 

under Butler’s direction. When he 
solemnly unveiled it, cloth-cap on its head, spats on 
its feet, you had to look twice before you realised 
that it couldn’t leave the slab. 

Encouraged by the success of the leading professor, 
the assistants have been trying their own hand. 
Colonel Lancaster, a former coal-owner, recently 
produced a plan, which the Tory Central Office 
cautiously described as “an important individual 
contribution,” for preserving the Coal Board. But 
the coal industry, now happily convalescent, is in 
no mood to receive an injection of embalmer’s fluid; 
and in Monday’s debate on the Coal Bill, designed 
to give the industry greater freedom, both the Gov- 
ernment and the back-bench Labour speakers, while 
thanking the Tories for their strenuous sympathy, 
had to assure them that the industry was really 
getting along very nicely, although it was still not 
in perfect health. 

Brendan Bracken opened in his agreeably rum- 
bustious manner, and for a short time it seemed that 
the debate might take the familiar form of mutual 
political sand-bagging. Luckily, both Tories and 
Socialists recognised that the most acvte problem 
of the Coal Board is to encourage managers as well 
as men, so that the debate settled down into 
serious inquiry. Nationalisation has ended the ven- 
detta of coal-owners and miners, and thus removed 
most of the bitterness in the miner-manager relation- 
ship. It hasn’t yet determined the status and oppor- 
tunities for managers in the new organisation. 
Bracken, Jennie Lee and Charlie Grey, an ex-miner, 
all asked that the Coal Board should give special 
attention to the manager and technician—Bracken in 
the name of enterprise, Jennie Lee in the name of 
efficiency (she called Marshal Stalin to witness) 
and Grey in the name of the miners—a historic 
departure from the time of “Us” and “Them.” 

From coal, the House turned to the Committee 
Stage of the Civil Defence Bill. The Committee 
Stage, with its clause-by-clause examination, invites 
a less formal style of speech than a Second or Third 
Reading. To worry a phrase till it is in shreds, and 
then give it an extra ten minutes’ shaking, is a 
special art which a handful of Members possess in 
an unusual degree. Williams of Torquay, for the 
Tories, fixes an unrelenting eye on the Minister, and 
returns to the Clause, if he thinks it requires im- 
provement or more light, indifferent to the groans 
of the Government and the melancholy of his col- 
leagues. Scollan, for the Socialists, is not second to 
Williams in his indomitable persistence in the face 
of rebuffs. 

Last Tuesday, each made dogged and valuable 
contributions to the Bill. Colonel Elliot had com- 
plained that a friend in the Lobby had informed 
him that he was “going out to take steps for the 
purpose of effecting, or for facilitating the subsequent 
effecting, of having a cup of tea.” Apart from the 
“cup of tea,” the words were not unlike the lan- 
guage of part of Clause I. The Home Secretary 
defended the phrase “. . . effecting, or for facilitating 
the effecting of .. . ,” instead of “for the purposes 
of ...,” as making for greater clarity. Williams 
insisted that the simple dative is better than the 
elaborate gerundive. The Home Secretary, a 
reasonable man, agreed to make the language clearer. 

Later in the discussion, Scollan brought Sir John 
Anderson to his feet by a reference to the Brown 
Paper Atomic Bomb Preventive. “Don’t misrepre- 
sent me,”? said Anderson. “I said flash burn was 
one danger that could be guarded against by that 
simple means.” With a layman’s common-sense, 
Scollan replied that it depended on how near or how 
far one was from the atomic bomb. 

Scollan formed what one Member called a Con- 
federacy with Emrys Hughes, who thought that the 
best defence against atomic bombs was not to make 
them. He pitied the animals which were to be 
used for atomic experiments, and made it clear that 
in the issue between the Rt. Hon. Gentlemen of the 
Front Benches and the monkeys, he was definitely 
on the side of the monkeys. | MAURICE EDELMAN 
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A GERMAN-AMERICAN EUROPE? 


Tue aged Prince of Thurn and Taxis, stiffly 
coated, with the stars of vanished royalty wink- 
ing from his bosom, may be seen on almost any 
night this winter stalking through the dense if 
doddering ranks of aged courtiers—taken in as 
“refugees” at the behest of Democracy—to his 
courtroom in the ghostly palace of his ancestors. 
Three hundred years after the Treaty of West- 
phalia splintered imperial Germany into as many 
sovereign principalities, the American Republic 
has again restored legitimacy to its ancient seat 
and privilege. Sooner or later, no doubt, the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis, in his dignity of 
fedéfated sovereign, will emerge at some great 
conference on Federal Europe. Men will gasp 
that Metfergich has walked again, and even Mr. 
Churchill give him precedence. 

This is the comic opera aspect of affairs in the 
Western Zones of Germany. The other side—the 
business side that is neither old-worldly nor 
idiotic—is perhaps best illustrated by the latest 

ican moves in connection with the indus- 
trial capacity and output of the Ruhr and of other 
vital regions of German heavy industry. Within 
a few weeks the advisory committee appointed by 
Mr. Hoffman, the E.C.A. Administrator, to inves- 
tigate dismantling in Germany will make its re- 
port. Composed of a group of leading American 
industrialists, of whom some have financial 
interests in Germany, this committee is confi- 
dently expected by its promoters to recommend 
the cessation of all dismantling and the immediate 
removal of all economic restrictions in Western 
Germany such as the Anglo-American “level of 
industry” agreement. Its attitude can best be 
measured by the recent decision of Military 
Government—which shares its views—to restore 
management of basic industry to the Germans. 
Germany has become the key and favoured region 
of the Marshall planners, and the saving of 
German capitalism an object of their close solici- 
tude. The Western Zones this year will receive 
more dollar aid than Britain, and only a little 
less than France. 

There can be no valid objection to full-scale 
German recovery once the Allies can be sure 
that this recovery will not again become exploited 
by reactionary pressures into another outbreak 
of militant nationalism. Obviously, the condition 
is vitally important. But it is precisely this con- 
dition that Mr. Hoffman and his “Germany 
Firsters” in America seem determined to ignore. 
In Western Germany to-day, as things stand, the 
essentials of the old regime which provoked two 
world wars have survived a second defeat with- 
out permanent or even serious disability. A spirit 
of paternal feudalism broods over the country- 
side where the influence of the Prince of Thurn 
and Taxis and his compeers remains sovereign 
and unrestricted throughout rural life. The mas- 
sive war industries of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
have outlived a new threat of dismantlement and 
expropriation of the old owners just as they out- 
lived the same threat after 1918. Not much more 
than a few score million pounds in reparations 
have been taken from the Western Zones—prob- 
ably less than a fiftieth part of what was taken 
in the ’twenties. The system of administration 
and the pattern of ownership are practically un- 
disturbed. The men in control—most of the 
Nazi chieftains apart—are the same; and this 
means that the moral and political atmosphere is 
much the same. It might matter less that Nazis 
should run Western Germany—2o0 per cent. of 
the mayors of the United States Zone, for in- 
stance, are former Nazi party members—if only 
the order of society had decisively changed. But 
the order of society, many superficial changes 
notwithstanding, is basically the same as before; 
and, this being so, placing the nominal decision 
for or against nationalisation of basic industries 
in the hands of “the German people” gives little 
assurance that the old owners will be displaced. 

To this reincarnation of a social order, twice 
overturned by the united efforts of its victims 


abroad, the Americans have now brought the 
powerful stimulus of financial aid. Not only have 
the subventions of the War Department and the 
Marshall Plan proved exceedingly generous: 
what now impends is the pouring of private 
dollar investment into Western Germany. Already 
General Clay has raised the ban on foreign in- 
vestment to the extent of allowing foreign holders 
of Deutschemarks to use these for capital invest- 
ment. Not slow to understand what has taken 
place—or taken place again, for many leading 
Germans in Frankfurt and Bonn to-day were 
men of middle-age in the *twenties—the indus- 
trialists have responded by expanding production. 
Just as after 1918 they held output down until 
they were reasonably sure of having escaped 
expropriation, socialisation, and (for the most 
part) reparation, so after 1945 they waited until 
currency reform had completed the partition of 
Germany—and. thus saved them from these 
dangers once again—before allowing their in- 
dustries to “recover.” Nothing else can ade- 
quately explain how the level of industrial pro- 
duction could rise from less than 40 per cent. 
of the 1936 level in May of this year to more 
than 80 per cent. in November. 

The French believe that the Germans can now 
expect to dominate the economic life of Western 
Europe easily within a few years. The West 
German standard of living is already little in- 
ferior to that of France; soon France must drop 
decisively behind. The French may be right; 
but the picture in that form is too simple. What 
is more to be feared is the development of some 
form of German-American financial condo- 
minium over the Western Continent. That is the 
direction, at least, in which Mr. Hoffman is now 
moving. United States investment is no longer 
likely to take the anonymous form of the 
twenties, when dollars flowed into Germany 
through official loans of one kind or another, but 
the much more effective form of direct owner- 
ship. Dollars in the near future may be expected 
to come streaming across the Atlantic directly into 
the ownership of specific plants, industries and 
banks. There is plenty of reason to believe that 
the American trusts have made extensive pre- 
parations to this end, and that German mono- 
polists are by no means averse to partitioning the 
economic mastery of Western Europe with 
United States investors. 

Even if we suppose that American capitalists 
will, after all, abstain from the attractive pros- 
pect of investing in German industry, enough has 
occurred to show that their interest in German 
recovery is threatening to upset the whole 
conception of Marshall Aid. What we are now 
faced with is not the construction of a new and 
lively organisation of international democracy in 
Western Europe—dynamic, self-confident, con- 
scious of its mission—but a new kind of invest- 
ment corporation in which the holding company 
is American and the managing director German, 
while the labour employed is expected to be 
strictly “non-political,” and the customers, 
French and British and Dutch and the rest, must 
take what they are given. This is not what we 
understood by the Marshall Plan; and we can 
be reasonably sure that it is not what was under- 
stood by the electors of President Truman. 

This gross distortion of American aid has 
begun to worry thoughtful Americans. One of 
the reasons why Mr. Hoffman’s advisory com- 
mittee of tycoons is in such a hurry to make 
its report on German industry is that the new 
Congress, which meets in January, may not like 
the aims and methods of the men appointed by 
the last Congress, when the Republicans ruled 
the roost. President Truman is now reported 


to have given his attention to protests reaching 
him against the increasing “Germanisation” of 
Marshall Aid. Hence Mr. Hoffman’s rush to 
present the new Congress with a fait accompli. 

These second thoughts, hesitant though they 
may be, are welcome and overdue. 


We have 
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reached a fork in the road. One way leads to- 
ward new and peaceful forms of society: the 
other toward a repetition of all the mistakes and 
cowardly failings of the *twenties. 
Union based on American aid is to deserve the 
continued support of progressively minded people 
in Europe, and, above all, of Socialists, then the 
Hoffman-Big Business conception of German re- 
covery will have to be displaced by policies which 
will go all out for democratic changes in Western 
Germany. Any other conception slams the door 
on progress and peace in Europe. 

This is therefore a moment of great and per- 
haps decisive importance for the post-war de- 
velopment of Western Europe. Perhaps at no 
‘time since it took office has the British Govern- 
ment possessed a more promising chance—or 
become placed under a greater need—of pushing 
American policies in a progressive direction. The 
President and the new Congress are likely to be 
aware soon, if they are not so already, of the 
extreme undesirability of what is being promoted 
in Western Germany. They are looking, or may 
soon be looking, for an acceptable alternative. 
They are in the mood to listen to advice from 
tried friends. Only the Labour Government 
among such friends abroad has the inspiration 
and authority to suggest what this alternative 
might be. The conservative Government of 
France cannot do it, no matter how much the 
French may fear a nationalist Germany. It is up 
to the Labour Government. After all, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin said, only 18 months ago, that “ the British 
Government could not allow the development of 
the German economy, coupled with this question 
of reparations, in such a way that loans from out- 
side were involved as after the last war.” Then 
the result of it, Mr. Bevin added, “ was the crea- 
tion of a war potential for the second world war.” 
Must it happen again? It will, unless British 
Labour supports more effectively the trade 
unionists and other democratic elements in 
Western Germany who, with adequate encourage- 
ment, might still stem the tide of reaction. 


RUNNING THE COAL MINES 


Te National Coal Board is now under heavy 
fire from almost every quarter. The Tories, 
reinforced in this matter by Sir Charles Reid, are 
attacking it on the ground that it is over- 
centralised and ought to cede most of its power to 
smaller units organised as far as possible on 
ordinary business lines. Some of the miners (but 
not the National Union of Miners as a whole) are 
demanding direct Trade Union representation on 
the Board itself; and a good many more are saying 
that the workers’ share in its counsels is altogether 
too small and that the Government has leant over 
backwards in appointing opponents of public 
ownership to key posts in the nationalised in- 
dustries. Mine managers, and not a few others, 
are complaining of an over-inflated administrative 
personnel, both at the centre and in the Divisions, 
and of the lack of any clear principle of organisa- 
tion, especially in defining the respective spheres 
of policy-making and executive authority. Finally, 
a considerable section of intelligent public opinion 
has an uneasy sense that things are not going 
right, and in particular that the promised fruits 
of nationalisation—a changed attitude of the 
ordinary working miner towards his job—are not 
being gathered in. 

No small part of their criticisms can be dis- 
counted as part of the unavoidable pains of 
transition. It would have been too much to 
expect the coal industry, with its black record of 
human relations, to settle down suddenly to 
smooth and satisfactory working under any 
regime, however well conceived. It would, how- 
ever, be foolish to brush aside the whole of the 
criticisms as either frivolous or factious; and it 
would be particularly foolish for Socialists to 
ignore them because they are being used by anti- 
Socialists as a stick to beat Socialism, and 
especially as a means of prejudicing the public 
against further extensions of public ownership. 


If Western- 


The right course is to face the position with a 
readiness to admit that substantial changes may 
be desirable in the methods of running the coal 
mines as a public service, and that mistakes may 
have been made in designing the new structure 
for the first big industry to be transferred from 
private to public operation. 

The most cogent points of the criticism of the 
present set-up are those which allege, on the one 
hand, over-centralisation and, on the other, a 
failure to enlist the full co-operation of the work- 
ing miners. On the first point, Sir Charles Reid 
heads the critics, with his proposal to break up 
the executive responsibility by establishing no 
fewer than 26 independent ions, each 
with its own separate board of management under 
a managing director with full executive power. 
Sir Charles has since explained that he does not 
propose to make these Corporations financially 
independent; he recognises that some of them 
would be bound for the present to incur losses, 
which the N.C.B. would have to meet. He does, 
however, seem to imply that, subject to this, each 
Corporation should be, as far as possible, an inde- 
pendent business unit, with the N.C.B. acting only 
as a supervising body rather in the manner of 
a holding company. His object clearly is to 
increase to the utmost the power of the tech- 
nicians in managing and reshaping the industry 
in the several localities, and to reduce to a 
minimum interference either by N.C.B. adminis- 
trators or by the Miners’ Union. 

Such a solution is quite unacceptable. The 
mining engineer is a very important person in his 
own sphere of action; but to give him the powers 
Sir Charles Reid proposes would involve putting 
technical considerations first and human relations 
nowhere. It would mean, not merely a head-on 
clash with the N.U.M., but also a high’probability 
of labour troubles all over the coalfields, a wide- 
spread refusal to work the machinery of joint con- 
sultation which the N.C.B. is trying to foster, and 
a continual tussle for power between the local 
Corporations and the National Board as the 
representative of over-all planning policy. It 
would fail entirely to meet the workers’ demand 
for a new status in industry and for an effective 
and increasing place in its control; and it would 
remove the affairs of the coal industry still further 
from any real supervision by either Parliament or 
the Government. In effect, it would put back the 
old system of management, with only the owner- 
ship of the capital changed, and would establish 
dictatorship by technicians in place of mine- 
owners. 

How, then, if over-centralisation is to be com- 
batted, can the administration be reorganised 
into more manageable units? The proposal to 
abolish the eight Divisions and to give more 
power to the smaller areas into which they are at 
present sub-divided is closely akin to Sir Charles 
Reid’s conception. The Divisions, on the 
assumption that the real policy-making power is 
to remain with the N.C.B., are means not of 
increasing, but of decreasing centralisation. The 
N.C.B. cannot deal directly, over the whole field 
of supervision, with upwards of 50 areas—or even 
with 26. Nor can the men yet be found who can 
be trusted with full independence in the adminis- 
tration and reorganisation of so many separate 
units. First-class men who combine adminis- 
trative with technical ability are scarce; and the 
essential function of the Division is to bring this 
combination of qualities to bear upon the lower 
local units. At the same time, it can hardly be 
denied that there has been a tendency for both 
the Divisions and the central departments of the 
N.C.B. to become over-staffed, so as to duplicate 
functions to an undesirable extent. This is a not 
unnatural, but most undesirable, result of the 
superimposition of something akin to a civil 
service administration on the pre-existing execu- 
tive machinery of the industry; and it needs 
correction by a drastic pruning of redundant 
administrative personnel wherever it can be 
shown that the central departments or the 
Divisions have been guilty of “empire-building.” 
The Burrows Committee, unless its unpublished 
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full report contains a good deal more than the 
published summary, does not appear to have faced 
squarely this important aspect of the problem. 

In the course of the Debate on Monday, Mr, 
Gaitskell emphasised that it was always the in- 
tention that Areas, not Divisions, should be the 
“executive operational units.” If so, there is a 
good deal to be said for the argument that the 
number both of the Divisions and of the Areas 
within them ought to be increased. The case for 
increasing the number of Divisions is that, as far 
as possible, they ought to coincide with the tra- 
ditional coalfields, within which strong regional 
loyalties and customary traditions have grown up. 
For example, Northumberland and Durham might 
well be separate administrative units. The case 
for increasing the number of Areas is that each 
Area ought to be, as far as possible, a real unit 
of productive organisation rather than of -co- 
ordination, if there is not to be a dangerous con- 
fusion between the functions of the Divisions 
and of the Areas. Given such a reorganisation, 
much better co-operation could be built up be- 
tween the Divisions and the regional units of the 
N.U.M.; and, locally, there would be a much im- 
proved chance of building up efféctive consulta- 
tive machinery, not only in the individual pits, 
but in each administrative area as well. 

As for the N.C.B. staff, it is open to question 
whether it will be improved by the proposed addi- 
tion of part-time members. If, as we believe, 
it must continue as a directly administrative body, 
responsible for the executive tasks of reorganisa- 
tion and not merely for supervision and co-ordina- 
tion of autonomous local units, its members ought 
to give their full attention to its affairs. The 
mixing of full-time and part-time members is an 
illogicality, which reflects a difference of view 
about the functions which the N.C.B. should ful- 
fil, and makes more difficult than ever a right 


* solution of the relations between the Board and 


the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Apart from 
this, it will do nothing to solve the problem, which 
must be tackled, of preventing the Civil Service 
outlook from clashing with the functional-indus- 
trial point of view in the organisation, and con- 
vincing the miners that their industry has a 
Socialist, not a capitalist-bureaucratic structure. 
In saying this, we are not suggesting that the 
N.C.B. have done badly. On the contrary, we 
think it has done many things well, and has made 
within limits a success of its very difficult job. 
We infinitely prefer it as it is to Sir Charles Reid’s 
26 largely independent corporations, or to a Board 
made up of representatives of conflicting interests. 
This performance is, however, no good reason 
for not making it better if we can, both by changes 
in personnel and organisation and by making 2 
still greater effort to satisfy the reasonable claim of 
the workers that change in ownership shall carry 
with it a real change in status at every level. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Te “ working party” on political union, which 
has just begun its deliberations in Paris, is a very 
odd mixture. The French have sent a bevy of 
ex-Premiers, and Mr. Van Zeeland is there ai 
one of the Belgian delegates. Dr. Dalton has 
Lord Inverchapel and Sir Edward Bridges to 
advise him as well as Mr. Gill of the Co-op. The 
agenda is confined to a study of the French pro- 
posal for a consultative assembly of the O.E.E.C. 
nations (of which the members should be selected 
by the Parliaments) and the British plan for a 
council of the Brussels powers, with Italy and 
possibly Germany added. I cannot think it will 
be easy to find a compromise. Mr. Bevin dis- 
likes the idea, of any representative European 
Assembly for two reasons. He thinks it would 
give the Communists—and the Gaullists—a 
gratuitous opportunity for airing their views; 
and, in the second place, he has a lurking sus- 
picion that a majority of the Assembly might 
become enthusiastic supporters of Federal 


Union. Believing in functional collaboration be- 
tween sovereign Governments, he wants to see 2 
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miniature Security Council for Western Europe, 
minus the veto. In his general position he is 
strongly supported not only by his Foreign Office 
advisers but also by Mr. Churchill. Despite his 
activities at The Hague, Mr. Churchill is a staunch 
opponent of anything as revolutionary as Federal 
Union. But apparently he believes that under 
his own magical leadership a European Assembly 
could be rendered harmless and confined to regis- 
tering good intentions in a way likely to impress 
Congress and increase the flow of dollars. 
Granted that both men are opposed to French 
proposed Federal Union, I fancy that Mr. Bevin 
is right about tactics. A European Assembly 
might disintegrate sensationally into a babel of 
conflicting voices and so damage the chances of 
a functional Western Union; or possibly it might 
be a sensational success, in which case Mr. Bevin 
would be under great pressure from the U.S.A. 
to bow to its advice and accept a measure of 
real political union. What is most unlikely is 
that a European Assembly could be managed like 
a Conservative Party Conference. 
* * . 


Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers (Odhams, 17s. 6d.) 
contains one fascinating document of real his- 
torical importance. It is a very long despatch 
which Count Grandi, Italian Ambassador to Lon- 
don, sent to the Duce early in 1938, before the 
resignation of Mr. Eden. Grandi describes how 
he refused to see Eden alone, inventing a diplo- 
matic golf appointment as an insulting excuse for 
refusing. Chamberlain was desperately anxious 
to reach an agreement with Italy (this was the 
period of the Anschluss and just before Hitler’s 
invasion of Austria), while Eden was determined 
that an agreement with Italy should involve a 
clear understanding about Italy’s attitude to Ger- 
many and a withdrawal of Italian troops from 
Spain. Mr. Chamberlain maintained, as Grandi 
tells us, a contact with Grandi through a private 
and personal messenger. Grandi finally saw 
Chamberlain with Eden present. In a three-hour 
conversation, which must have been intolerably 
humiliating for Eden, Grandi deliberately stuffed 
Chamberlain with all the facts and arguments 
he wanted to defeat Eden in the next day’s Cabi- 
net. It is an astonishing picture—Chamberlain 
refusing to allow Eden to argue with Grandi and 
scoring off him all the time by accepting Grandi’s 
statements as replies to Eden’s objections. Grandi 
gives a detailed and apparently verbatim account 
of the whole three hours, gloating maliciously over 
his success in enlisting the British Prime Minister 
against the British Foreign Secretary. He re- 
marks that this process was much facilitated by 
his previous conversation with Chamberlain’s 
private messenger (it would be interesting to know 
who this was). Eden’s resignation took place a 
few weeks later. 

* * * 


It would be a full-time job nowadays to follow 
all the cases—in Europe alone—of people being 
tried and punished for their political opinions. 
Often, of course, a crime is pinned on them; this 
is easy since, where “loyal opposition” is illegal, 
hostility to the regime must be underground 
and technically criminal. Some of the worst 
recent cases have been in Greece. I am glad that 
the ten Greek seamen have at least had their sen- 
tences of draft suspended. I take it their 
execution as no longer probable. We hear little 
about the many similar cases in Spain. In Eastern 
Europe where “popular democracy,” through the 
recent fusion of Socialists and Communists, has 
become, in 1948, little different from Communism, 
a new wave of political trials has been taking 
place. The real charge against the Socialists re- 
cently condemned in Poland, for instance, would 
seem to be that they maintained as a potentially 
hostile organisation, the W.R.N.—the wartime 
name of the old Polish Socialist Party—which re- 
sisted their Lublin “liberators.” Whether a wiser 
policy of permitting a loyal opposition would have 
persuaded a man like Kazimiciz Puzak to accept 
the new Poland I cannot guess. But his record 
from the revolutionary point of view is magnifi- 
cent; cannot the Polish Government find a better 


home than prison for a man who took an active 
part in the 1905 revolution, spent seven years in 
solitary confinement in chains in the Tsarist 
fortress of Schlesselburg, was released by the Bol- 
shevik revolution, fought steadily against the 
Pilsudski dictatorship as leader of the Polish 
Socialists and was chairman of the underground 
Polish Parliament during the Nazi occupation? 
* * * 


A correspondent sends me the following trans- 

lation of an item from a Prague newspaper: 
Vaclav -Ksada (43), shopkeeper from Dolni 

Pocernice (near Prague) was known in the former 

Social Democratic Party as a Right-wing element 

(I). Recently, Ksada received a letter from Ger- 

many from his friend Josef Stanek, who escaped 

from our country after February. The letter also 
contained a leaflet maligning the President of the 

Republic (Gottwald). Ksada multiplied the letter 

eight times and sent it out to friends, together with 

an alleged declaration of the late President Dr. 

Benes. When arrested, Ksada confessed to having 

illegally issued the periodical Social Democrat. 

The court condemned Ksada to 18 years’ penal 

servitude. 

* * * 

It was already clear enough when I visited 
Kashmir nine months ago that the only possible 
solution was partition. Few people would face 
the fact either in Delhi or Lahore. Yet Poonch, 
Gilgit and most of the mountain areas of Kashmir 
obviously had beceme, in fact, part of Pakistan, 
while Jammu was clearly Indian. Sheik 
Abdullah, the one popular Kashmir leader, had a 
firm hold in the vale of Kashmir; he alone offered 
an alternative to its present miserable poverty. 
India has now put forward a proposal for a com- 
mon-sense partition which Pakistan is reported to 
have turned down, I hope and believe not irrevoc- 
ably. What Pakistan can hope for better than an 
acceptance of partition on the basis of the present 
lines already held by the two armies, I really can- 
not imagine. Karachi may reasonably demand a 
plebiscite for the vale of Kashmir, but to claim 
that it belongs to Pakistan simply because the in- 
habitants are Muslim is quite inadmissible. India 
is not Hindustan; there are about 40 million Mus- 
lims already living peaceably in India. Now that 
the Hyderabad dispute has been so easily disposed 
of, it will be tragic if India and Pakistan should 
not be able to reach a séttlement in Kashmir and 
get down to the proper job of organising their own 
national life. 

* * * 

The Soviet Literary Gazette has been used be- 
fore as the flame-thrower in a frontal assault on 
deviationists; so its latest attack on those who sub- 
scribe to the “reactionary distortions of the 
foreign quantum theoreticians ” and the “ Copen- 
hagen bourgeois physics school” is significant. It 
is a pretty safe bet that the Lysenko purge in 
biology is about to be repeated in physics. 
Planck’s h constant has always been for dialectical 
materialists the joker in the pack because it is 
liable to be played by the “idealists” as “God” 
or, at least, the “ Master Physicist.” Perhaps the 
Gazette has been too precipitate because 
“bourgeois” theoretical physics seems about to 
come to the rescue; Prof. E. A. Milne is bring- 
ing out a theoretical system in which Planck’s h 
constant “varies secularly with the time.” It is 
to be hoped that if the Moscow Academy (which 
has broken off its traditional correspondence with 
the Royal Society) decides to “purify” physics 
it will send its proceedings in English translation to 
Prof. H. Levy and Prof. J. D. Bernal so that they 
will not be placed in the dubious position Haldane 
finds himself in over Lysenko. In his not-too- 
happy broadcast, he still burked the main issue on 
the grounds that he has not got the fateful dis- 
cussions (three months ago) translated from the 
Russian. 

* * * 

I was surprised to see that the dustman was 
still wearing an Australian “Digger” hat—the 
change to a new style was announced some time 
ago. “Hallo,” I said to him, “I thought they 
were going to give you a new sort of hat?” “ Yes, 
they are, at the end of the month.” “Will you 
be sorry?” I asked. “No,” he said, “these get 
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dirty too quickly.” He pulled off his hat and 
showed me the grubby inside rim. “This one’s 
only three months old. I’ve been wearing them 
twenty years. They make your head go bald 
down the centre.” He ran his hand refiectively 
over the thin patch on the top of his head. “All 
the fellows will tell you that. But we'll be all 
right with the new one. They’re going to give 
us peaked caps. Then you won’t be able to tell 
what any of us are—Postmen, Firemen or Army 
Officers.” CRITIC 


, 


PENNIES FROM HELL 


_ 
‘lI HERE'S crisis in Paris, there’s bad news from 
Peking, 
There’s a threat Communistic, and bloodshed 
communal, 
But what is the news of which everyone’s speaking? 
Of nothing at all but the Lynskey Tribunal. 
On Palestine, Argentine, Cyprus and China 
The mind of the public is perfectly blank, 
While the Board of Trade backstage 
Swamps front and back page, 
And the fierce light of Fleet Stzeet is turned on the 
Bank. ° 


Berlin may concern international leaders, 

Rigor mortis persist on the Atom Committee, 
But nothing engrosses industrious readers 

Save the starry-eyed suckers who people the City— 

The crime-free careers of deluded directors, 
The plight of promoters who trusted too well, 
The cordial contacts 
For wangling contracts, 

And football Pool gambling in pennies from hell. 
The cold war announced between Lawther and 
Horner, 

The delicate matter of Soviet genetics, 

With strikes, fogs and murders, crowd into a corner, 

While interest is centred on cocktails, cosmetics, 

On parties where whisky is flowing like water, 
On sherry, and suits, and American cars, 
On coin freely tendered 
For no services rendered, 
In an atmosphere perfumed with costly cigars, 


The public derives an escapist enjoyment 
From detailed reports of encounters convivial, 
In circles not subject to scheduled employment, 
Where five-figure share-outs are reckoned as trivial. 
To Socialist Britain’s laborious millions 
The milieu of butterflies strangely appeals, 
The off-ration revels 
On top business levels, 
And the liberty boundless of certified eels. 


Drab lives of the workers are transiently brightened 
By the peep at high living the evidence gives— 
Unless by a public enquiry enlightened, 
Half the world doesn’t know how the other half 
Spivs. SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5 - for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10, Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


“Tt is a lie, isn’t it?—It’s not exactly a lie, sir, 
it is a commercial term.”—Question and Answer 
at Church House Tribunal—News Chronicle. 
(M. Boothman 


Designers of baby clothes are awaiting eagerly for 
the first public appearances of the Royal baby. His 
clothes wiil influence 1949 nursery styles.—Star. 
(G. H. Tharme 


The women started to gather soon after rz 
o'clock, at the end of their five-hour shift. They 
demonstrated for two hours. 

“We want sixpence, jolly, jolly sixpence,” they 
sang with great gusto, but changed the figure 
to 33d. when reminded by union officials that that 
was the actual amount of the claim.—Daily Workea 
(S. G. Burley. 
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Because “all women in Chelsea are beautiful,” 
the borough council will not hold a Civic Week 


beauty contest.—From the Daily Mail. 
Rich.) 


(Miss M. 


Typist wanted, must be able to play piano or 
accordion.—Advt. in Edinburgh Evening News. 
(Mrs. Taylor.) 


A police-inspector said to-day: “This is the 
most impertinent case of shoplifting. We are not 
obliged to give a motive but in this case we can. 
She says she was providing the articles for a 
Christmas bazaar in aid of Communist Party 
funds.”——Evening Standard. (Mrs. B. W. Dalton.) 


CORPUN CRUSADER 


Reapers of the popular press will have read—we 
fear with some amusement—the case of a certain 
Mr. Wildman, who delivered a lecture on the vir- 
tues of corporal punishment before an audience of 
schoolboys and girls, who responded by adminis- 
tering corporal punishment to the lecturer. They 
seem to have paid careful attention to his instruc- 
tions by giving him “six of the best” on the spot 
he himself recommended as “ provided by nature ” 
for the purpose. They also used one of his own 
“ 30-in., dragon smoking malacca” canes, particu- 
larly commended by him as “very pliant and 
punishing.” ‘They only seemed to have failed to 
follow his precepts in one particular; Mr. Wild- 
man has frequently laid stress on the desirability 
of baring the buttocks and carrying out the 
punishment ceremoniously and with due regard 
to the importance of humiliating the victim. 

As this matter may be raised in the courts, it 
would be improper for us to comment on it. Some 
of the facts about Mr. Wildman’s remarkable 
crusade for the retention of corporal punishment 
may, however, be of interest. Mr. Eric Wild- 
man is the founder of “a national society for the 
retention of corporal punishment in schools,” 
which demands the extension (rather than the 
modest retention) of the whipping of boys and 
girls in order that our children “grow up as 
honest and upright citizens worthy of this 
country’s heritage.” Like many good men before 
him, Mr. Wildman apparently earns his living as 
a champion of the cause that he has so much at 
heart. His office in Kensington, when visited, 
displayed a striking variety of whips, canes and 
tawses, and his advertising leaflet reveals a nice 
discrimination in these instruments of punishment, 
and includes some details which may puzzle the 
unsophisticated reader. Some reputable papers 
have at times accepted his advertisements for canes 
and tawses. His own advertisement offers such 
special lines as “a rather heavy cane of the Rattan 
family with a shiny bark,” and a “ tape grip ” (price 
3s. 6d., or three for 8s.); straps and tawses may 
also be had “ with chrome finish ” for 13s. 6d. each. 
There is a “Carnival Tawse with curved blade 
finish” (18in. long, which costs 1os.). Another 
mysterious item in Mr. Wildman’ s list reads, 
“fancy dress accessories, etc.” An interested en- 
quirer who called at his establishment in order 
to learn more of his aims v/as told by Mr. Wild- 
man that he was at one time a schoolmaster, had 
served in the Merchant Navy, and had taught in 
Bible classes. Of his daughter, aged 18 months, 
he added: “She is too young for caning yet, but 
I have some beautiful canes waiting for her in a 
few years’ time.” He also gave a somewhat de- 
tailed description of how a naughty boy or girl 
should be undressed, held firmly across the knee 
and lectured in rhythm with the strokes of the 
cane. 

Mr. Wildman does not restrict his activities to 
merely selling the instruments of punishment and 
instructing parents and schoolmasters about the 
correct methods of whipping. His crusade is sup- 
ported by quotations from the Old Testament, 
is carried on always in terms of high moral prin- 
ciple and with careful injunction to avoid undue 
severity. It naturally leads him to seek a wider 
audience. Until a few months ago he published 
a “Corpun Bulletin,” a cyclostyled document 


+ Pee © 


which is of unusual interest to the psychologist. 
From time to time he issued a “ bumper ” number. 
This remarkable publication consisted largely of 
letters purporting to give a detailed account by 
parents, schoolmasters and mistresses of their suc- 
cessful use of corporal punishment. Mr. Wild- 
man did not publish the name and address of the 
schoolmistress who found it necessary frequently 
to cane many of her girls, up to and over the age 
of adolescence, and discussed the question whether 
girls of sixteen should have their knickers removed 
before whipping. Nor did he reveal the name of 
the “artist” who describes the whipping he in- 
flicted in his studio on recalcitrant models, con- 
veniently undressed for professional reasons. 
Questions have been publicly asked whether such 
descriptive passages served other ends besides the 
regeneration of the youth of England. 

ing, he has stated, to doubts that were 
thrown on the authenticity of these accounts, 
Mr. Wildman ceased to issue his bulletin, 
and has since published a more cautious cyclo- 
styled document called “The Retentionist.” 
Exactly what public subscribes to this publication 
we do not know, but it seems clear that Mr. Wild- 
man, who not long ago invited the national press 
to a public meeting to advocate corporal punish- 
ment, is, above all, anxious to obtain publicity 
for his crusade. If so, the boys and girls of Mr. 
Copping’s school have satisfied his ambition, even 
if not quite in the manner he desired. 


THE BERLIN PLEBISCITE 


‘Tues have come to an ugly pass in this city. 
There can rarely have been a more dangerously 
paradoxical situation than that in which Ber- 
liners next Sunday will cast their votes for a 
new City Assembly and municipal administra- 
tion. At the moment, when the Allied Powers 
themselves seem less certain than ever what to 
do or not do with them, the inhabitants of the 
contested city are called upon to make up their 
minds by joining in a demonstration which, for 
all they know, may fatally affect their immediate 
future. Whether they vote or abstain, Decem- 
ber 5 is likely to sweep away the last remnants 
of the uneasy truce which still holds the city to- 
gether. 

This is a plebiscite and not an election in the 
accepted sense. The question which of the three 
democratic parties will obtain a majority is of 
secondary importance, and may in the event be 
without any practical significance. It is a ple- 
biscite for or against Communism, Russians and 
the Soviet totalitarian system and, therefore, by 
straight implication, a vote of confidence for the 
Western Powers. Nobody at the moment is 
asking the crucial question what the Western 
Powers will or can do with it when they have 
got it. 

In the 1946 elections, which resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Social Democrats and 
reduced the Communists to third place, the issue 
was different. The three democratic parties then 
fought simultaneously on two separate levels. 
Jointly they opposed the Communists in a com- 
mon anti-totalitarian front, while they individu- 
ally battled against each other for first place. This 
time it is not so much a contest between local 
political parties (although there is a rather sharper 
internecine strife between Socialists and Chris- 
tian Democrats than might have been expected), 
but a straight battle between two worlds. It 
would be wrong, therefore, to say that the Com- 
munists are not participating. They are not 
fighting for votes this time, but are fighting the 
election as a whole; and they have entered the 
fight with determination and bitterness. 

General Kotikov, Soviet Commandant, has 
declared the election illegal in his sector, and no 
polling will take place east of Brandenburg Gate, 
while in the three Western sectors the Socialist 
Unity Party has refused to put up candidates. 
Yet it would be difficult to say on which side of 
the Potsdamer Platz electioneering is noisier. 
But while in the Western boroughs the leaders of 
the three democratic parties are urging not too 
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well-attended meetings to express their con- 
fidence in the West by voting, Communis 
speakers, not only in the Soviet sector but 
throughout the city, are pleading with voters to 
put on record their non-confidence in the West 
by boycotting the election and abstaining. As 
a result, the foggy winter air is filled with the 
clangour of vilification, each side calling the 
other “splitters,’. “tools of ruthless foreign 
Powers,” “criminals” and worse names. Indeed, 
the only people in this situation who will emerge 
as guiltless innocents are the Nazis. They are 
disfranchised and may not vote in any case. 

The Soviet charge that the elections are illega] 
is false. Although elections at this juncture 
may be tactically unwise, and one can’t be sure 
they aren’t, they are certainly entirely legal. The 
present Assembly and municipal administration 
were elected on October 20, 1946, for a term of 
two years. Under the provisional city constitu- 
tion, * which was adopted with quadripartite 
approval, new elections must take place this 
autumn. The only alternative would have been 
to prolong the life of the present Assembly and 
administration for a further period and leave 
things more or less as they are. 

This was clearly what Kotikov wanted when, 
on October 20, he made his approval of an ordi- 
nance defining electoral procedure conditional on 
the fulfilment of a number of prerequisites, which 
Dr. Friedensburg, the acting Mayor, was unable 
to meet. Kotikov demanded the rescinding of a 
number of regulations, restricting or banning the 
activities of Communist or Communist-directed 
organisations, such as the Kulturbund, which 
had been imposed by Western Commandants in 
their sectors; the release of Communists held for 
political or criminal offences, without offering 
reciprocity in his sector; the admission of “demo- 
cratic rt parties only, and the elimination of all 

“warmongers” such as Kaiser, Neumann, 
‘Reuter and others from the lists of candidates. 

Dr. Friedensburg and his administration were 
faced with a dire dilemma. It was clear that 
they could not meet the Soviet demands, be- 
cause fulfilment of most of them was quite be- 
yond their power and authority. The alterna- 
tives were to go ahead without Soviet approval, 
or suspend the elections for an indefinite period. 
Feeling that things had gone too far already and 
that Kotikov would use the breathing space 
afforded by suspension merely to complete his 
work of paralysing the existing administration 
by more demonstrations, dismissals and arrests, 
they chose what looked like the lesser evil and 
went ahead. Kotikov instructed the S.E.D. not 
to participate, but fort.uwith to start a campaign 
to induce voters in the Western sectors to stay 
away. The Magistrat, on its part, ruled that 
boroughs where polling was impossible would 
continue to be represented by the deputies 
elected in 1946, until such time as by-elections 
could be held. 

Whichever way the vote goes on Sunday, 
Kotikov is most unlikely to recognise the new 
Assembly and Council. There is no doubt the 
S.E.D. would have suffered crushing losses 
throughout the city in a free election this winter 
had it chosen to fight it. 
unending restrictive measures inside the city im- 
posed by the Russians wouM have seen to that. 
This direct defeat they are avoiding. But if the 
polling on Sunday is, in fact, as heavy as fore- 
casters predict, their indirect déb4cle will be no 
less severe; and the question is how they will 
react. Indications are that the democratic par- 


ties will find that their fight with a shadow, far F 
from leaving things as they were, has resulted in f 


the city being finally and irrevocably split into 


two separate, hermetically sealed, implacably hos- F 
The odds are that Kotikov, on FF 
the morning of December 6, will officially withdraw Ff 


recognition from the Assembly and City Council, ; 
% a m 


tile compartments. 


declare it illegal and authorise a temporary admin- 
istration with an unchallengeable Communist 
majority to take over in the Soviet sector with 
the claim that it is representative of all Berlin. 
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LEGAL AID FOR THE 
NEW POOR 


Lcat aid for the poor has graduated from pri- 
vate charity to State responsibility in the past 
thirty-five years. In 1914, the people who drafted 
the first “Poor Persons Rules” for aiding litigants 
who owned less than £50 based them on “the 
hope that a fund might be created by voluntary 
contributions from the public, assisted perhaps 
(sic) by contributions from the Treasury ” (Rush- 
cliffe Report, page 2). World War I gave this 
the coup de grace, and the scheme limped ahead 
on Treasury aid alone. In 1919 Mr. Justice Law- 
rence’s Committee discovered that three out of 
every four applicants for legal aid in the High 
Court were being turned down. This Committee 
introduced the rule about the £2 a week income, 
presumably in the hope of encouraging greater 
generosity from the “Prescribed Officers” who 
were dealing with applicants. 

Meanwhile criminal cases had been dealt with 
under an Act of 1903, which allowed £1 3s. 6d. 
for a barrister and £2 2s. for a solicitor defending 
a pauper who seemed to have a reasonable answer 
to a charge of indictable crime. And this went 
on until in 1930, as a direct result of a campaign 
by the Howard League for Penal Reform, a new 
Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act raised the profes- 
sional fees payable, extended the aid to summary 
trials as well as indictable crimes, made it compul- 
sory in murder cases, and allowed for the assign- 
ment, at need, of a K.C. and a junior. This Act, 
whose operation was to prove sadly disappointing 
to its sponsors, was hamstrung in its application 
to summary criminal trials by its provision that 
a man could have legal aid only if “by reason of 
the gravity of the charge or of exceptional cir- 
cumstances” it was “desirable in the interests of 
justice.’ Many were the arguments among jus- 
tices and their clerks on the question whether or 
not a particular charge was “grave.” You might 
think that any indictable offence was grave 
enough, but even housebreaking was sometimes 
held not to justify a certificate. No income limit 
was prescribed. In some courts a prisoner had 
to be destitute to qualify for aid; in others he had 
to be palpably innocent; in very few would he 
get legal aid if he pleaded guilty—precisely when, 
in many cases, legal experience can be most help- 
ful both to prisoner and Bench. 

All this went on without change until the 
Rushcliffe Committee reported in 1945. This 
report seemed revolutionary. It proposed legal 
aid for all “civil” litigants (including, for 
the first time, County Court cases) whose in- 
come was not more than £420 after payment of 
income tax; the deletion of the clause about the 
“gravity of the charge” in criminal cases; and 
the suggestion that, whenever there is any doubt 
whether a prisoner ought to have legal aid, it 
should be resolved in favour of letting him have it. 

In these matters, the new Legal Aid and Advice 
Bill does all that the Rushcliffe Report wanted— 
and more. It calls the £420 a man’s “ dispos- 
able” income, but in addition to income tax it 
allows for the maintenance of dependants, interest 
payable on loans (mortgages, etc.), rates, rent and 
“other matters for which the person in question 
must or reasonably may provide.” If you add all 
these to a net £420 you are getting near the 
thousand-a-year mark. But if a man’s “dispos- 
able” income exceeds £156 a year, he can be 
required to pay as much as half the difference be- 
tween that figure and his actual income. So 
a thousand-a-year man would be regarded as able 
to stand the costs of an action up to £422, sub- 
ject to certain adjustments; and there are similar 


| provisions about “disposable” capital. The 


voluntary “Poor Man’s Lawyer” centres are to 
be recognised and provided with salaried soli- 
citors. A Legal Aid Fund will be set up and 
administered by the Law Society, drawing its 
expenses from the Treasury through the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor is to make 
rules for carrying the Act into effect. He can 


add to the list of courts in which legal aid is to 


be available (at the moment it excludes industrial 
tribunals and courts of inquiry), and he can, 
though he probably won’t, extend the scope of it 
to actions which at present the Bill rules out— 
such as libel and slander, breach of promise and 
gold-digging actions by common informers. 

It is unquestionably a good Bill; and though 
it has been drafted with a simplicity that will 
send up many legal eyebrows, its main intentions 
will arouse little opposition. Beyond doubt, 
some people will resent the authority given to 
the National Assistance Board to determine an 
applicant’s “disposable” income and capital, but 
these will be people who desire, even if they do 
so unconsciously, to have their cake and eat it. 
There is, however, one step that could still be 
taken administratively to smooth out some re- 
maining difference between rich and poor in the 
criminal courts. At the instigation of the Home 
Office, a defendant who receives a summons alleg- 
ing the commission of an offence now finds 
attached to it a printed slip telling him of his 
right to apply to the Magistrates for legal aid if 
he cannot afford to pay a solicitor—and he is now 
to be allowed to do this by letter. A person taken 
into custody by the police is handed a similar 
slip by the officer in charge of the police station. 
(Justices’ clerks are allowed a discretion as to 
the cases in which this communication may be 
necessary: the police are allowed none, so that 
in theory they give one to all their drunks, beg- 
gars, prostitutes and side-street footballers.) The 
one issued at police stations tells the prisoner 
that he can apply to the court for legal aid when 
he gets there. Now, when a well-to-do man is 
arrested by the police he generally demands. that 
his solicitor be called at once. Even if the arrest 
occurs in the small hours of the morning this 
is always done, and the prisoner makes no state- 
ment to the police until his solicitor is there. But 
by the time the poor man gets his legal adviser, 
i.e., after his appearance in court, he may have 
been in police custody twenty-four hours and 
made statements damaging to his defence. 

A possible solution is to authorise the police 
to assess a prisoner’s means by a visit to his 
home (as they already do if he wants bail), and 
to call in a panel solicitor in suitable cases. If 
the court subsequently refused to grant legal aid, 
the solicitor’s fee would have to be paid from 
police funds); but all these public funds are pseu- 
donyms for John Citizen, and there is no case for 
shielding one of them at the expense of another, 
merely because a man’s offence happens to have 
exposed him to summary arrest. You can be 
arrested for stealing a bag of roast chestnuts, but 
if you publish a false balance-sheet you get a sum- 
mons and about a fortnight’s notice for the pre- 
paration of your defence. 

The crushing expense of legal proceedings will 
still make it a major misfortune for many people 
to get involved in the civil courts, but this Bill 
goes far to remedy that injustice. It should not 
be forgotten that in criminal proceedings for an 
indictable offence, the expenses of all the witnesses 
on both sides, for travelling, hotel accommoda- 
tion, and loss of business or wages, are paid out 
of County Funds—unless the Judge orders other- 
wise, which is rare. It cost over £4,000 to defend 
and prosecute John Camb at Winchester Assizes 
last March for the murder of an actress on the 
liner “ Durban Casile,” and every penny was paid 
from the County Fund. This procedure has 
been in operation for forty years, but for some 
reason it seldom gets mentioned when we are 
grumbling about the cost of the law. The whole 
system is gradually moving forwards—impelled 
(some would say) by the growing recognition of 
the fact that almost everything in the citizen’s 
life which is not forbidden is now compulsory! 

C. H. Rote 


FOUR YEAR PLAN 


The Marshall countries fail to comprehend 
Why Britain skimps, while all around her spend; 
In present hardship Britain puts her trust, 
That she may boom, while all around her bust. 
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MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 


In every town between the Pacific and Denver, 
there is a Chamber of Commerce. Its secretary, 
as he sits at his desk and catalogues the merits 
and resources of his community, has only to 
glance through his window to see the most ob- 
vious attraction: the mountains. To this he adds 
the height of the town or, if it falls ignominiously 
below a mile above sea level, he dilates on its 
proximity to natural wonders and its own peculiar 
claim to popular attention, be it the “apple capi- 
tal of the worid,” “the richest hill on earth,” or 
the “site of the face on the bar-room floor,” 
It was in such a mood of local patriotism that 
a small band of Washington enthusiasts recently 
sought to raise the height of their Mount Rainier 
by twenty feet to dwarf anything the proud Colo- 
radans could offer. 

The tourist is still a basic source of income in 
the mountain States, whether he visits to fish, 
to collect souvenir pennants for his car from 
caves, dams and geysers, or merely to play dice 
and the gambling machines. Yet around him 
and beneath him, as he drives through empty 
ranges and narrow defiles, lies the real, and to 
some extent, stil undeveloped wealth of these 
States: a list of mineral reserves as long as a 
column of this journal. There, in part, is the 
history of this wild and tough country; there, 
probably, its best hope for the future; there, cer- 
tainly, its tragedy. For more than two genera- 
tions, miners have dug in search of fortunes, occa- 
sionally for themselves, more often for the great 
corporations which have increasingly dominated 
the economy of these States, grown rich from 
them and deliberately discouraged all efforts to 
diversify and balance their economic structure. 
Together with the South, these States have learnt 
what domestic colonisation, intense exploitation, 
absentee ownership and political control by rich 
corporations can do to thwart and distort their 
proper progress. 

Within this general pattern, there are wide vari- 
ations. Utah, for instance, whose history has been 
so largely shaped by the early Mormon settle- 
ment, is obviously a different case from Montana, 
the classic example of a company State. The 
past story of the Anaconda Copper Company and 
its ally, Montana Power and Light, is a legend. 
Controlling the press, the radio stations, hotels, 
railroads, Montana representatives in Congress 
and, of course, the State Legislature, it dragged 
metal from that four square miles of hill, 
through which more than five thousand miles 
of workings run, on which is built the squalid 
town of Butte. From under its subsiding streets 
has come more than one-sixth of all the copper 
produced in the world in the last two generations, 
a haul worth more than 2,500 million dollars. Yet 
you could search this town of thirty thousand 
people—who have ample dives and dens for 
recreation—for any sign but mine shafts and 
slums of the wealth it has created. Butte. is 
an ugly and disgraceful monument to the search 
for corporate wealth. 

The physical appearance of Butte reflects Mon- 
tana politics. Yet, in spite of corruption and the 
intolerance of unchecked corporate power, the 
opposition was never silenced. Unions had to 
be tough to survive what, especially in the early 
days, was a guerilla war. Checked one way, 
the miners found plenty of allies willing to vote 
Walsh and Burton Wheeler into the Senate as 
avowed opponents of the company, to defeat 
Wheeler in the Democratic primary once he be- 
came acceptable to the sixth floor in Hennesey’s de- 
partment store in Butte—Anaconda’s offices—and 
to keep Murray, another liberal Senator, in Wash- 
ington. Some things the Montana voter cannot 
do, yet. The economy by which he lives is un- 
balanced and very susceptible to fluctuation. He 
has few independent sources of news. Whether 
professional or proletarian, he must still depend 
to a large degree on the company or its allies and 
affiliates for his living. In most things, unless 
he gets out, he must get on with them. 
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Are things changing in Montana? John Kinsey 
Howard, who has written one of the most able 
indictments of the spoliation of the State, re- 
cently published an article in Harper’s suggesting 
that at long last Anaconda was undergoing a 
change of heart. Although he reports that deep 
suspicion still lingers—I found that this state- 
ment is perfectly true—he believes that in the 
last year the-old era came to an end. The com- 
pany has recently opened a rather fine club, at 
a cost of 500,000 dollars, for its employees, the 
first action of this kind it has ever taken. It is 
backing a housing project this crumbling town 
badly needs and is pushing a scheme for a civic 
recreation centre which will take another 400,000 
dollars a: year in taxes from the company. Ad- 
mittedly, these funds come from a net income 
which last year exceeded forty million dollars. 
But, Howard argues, this is an advance on the 
part of a corporation notorious for its tight purse. 
lhe reason for all this? Perhaps a little shame 
at the bad press that Gunther gave Butte through- 
out the country in his Inside U.S.A. But also 
Anaconda has a huge new project under way 
to get out the remaining ore under Butte by let- 
ting the hill gradually collapse upon big mecha- 
nical excavators, which will increasingly replace 
the conventional mining methods which have 
already made the hill a honeycomb. This scheme 
will take many years. If Butte loses its popula- 
tion steadily—thousands left in the last decade— 
if it drifts towards a ghost town, like those which 
litter the mountains, and dissatisfaction increases 
among those who remain, Anaconda might find 
itself without a labour force capable of sustain- 
ing its new and heavy investment. Wisdom to- 
day might dictate improved labour and public 
relations, genuine efforts to make Butte a habit- 
able and pleasant place. 

Drive southwards through Idaho, so proud of 
its potatoes that a coloured spud is embossed on 
every car licence-plate, and the picture changes. 
Utah is an arid rocky State, and most of its people 
live in a narrow valley a hundred miles long, 
bounded on the East by the Wasatch range and 
on the West by the Salt Lake and the desert salt 
flats. This State, too, has absentee ownership 
and has suffered from discriminatory rail charges. 
Yet its economy is diversified, its people hard- 
working and prosperous, its politics clean and 
effective. While extractive industry is vitally 
important—last year’s metal production alone was 
worth more than 180 million dollars—and the 
known reserves of more than 200,000 million tons 
of coal have barely been tapped as yet, this State 
is also an important source of timber, live stock 
ind many other agricultural products. 

Much of their expansion still lies ahead. The 
war did much to accelerate that process. It 
brought Utah the Geneva Steel Works—a sub- 
sidiary, it is true, of U.S. Steel—the most modern 
plant in the country, worth more than fifty mil- 
lion pounds, and the first real answer to Western 
demands for a local steel industry. It brought 
other forms of industrial development, many 
which—such as the huge Navy depot—seem des- 
tined to stay. It takes Gus Backmann, the secre- 
tary of the Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
seventeen pages of single-space typescript, merely 
to list the resources and production of Utah. 

How far is the Church of Latter Day Saints 
responsible for Utah’s well-being? The Church, 
ever since Brigham Young brought the first 
Mormon pioneers down out of Emigration Canyon 
and said: “This is the place!” has been in 
business and behind enterprise. Young did more 

han plan the clean and charming settlements 
which run up the valley. He laid the foundations 
yf a wealthy Church which to-day owns fine de- 
partment stores, hotels, insurance companies, 
banks, 2 paper and a radio station. The Church 
still claims more than two-thirds of the State 
population as believers. Yet it has never run 
Utah as Anaconda has run Montana. Opposed 
to smoking, it must accept the fact that a large 
proportion of its members are nicotine addicts. 
More strongly opposed to liquor, it saw Utah vote 


, Conquest. 


out prohibition by a two-to-one majority. Highly 
conservative in politics, the Church leadership 
could never carry their followers against Roose- 
velt, though nominal Church membership is 
almost essential to any candidate. Why, then, 
has the Church survived and, undoubtedly, con- 
tributed much to civic and economic well-being? 
The first answer is one given me by many non- 
Mormon business men. Church, they say, 
has played fair in business, and has given good 
value at competitive prices. Secondly—and this 
is the explanation offered by many who think 
the religious doctrines of the Church are ludi- 
crous—its ethic of social service and its practice 
of intense activity have combined to provide the 
State with a moral purpose and a machine through 
which that purpose can be expressed. Although 
the Church revenues are secret, its published ex- 
penditures total more than twelve million dollars 
annually. Spiritually and structurally, this is one 
of the least democratic churches in the world. 
Yet, because its members believe that its work 
is socially desirable and necessary, because it finds 
something for everyone, from the children up- 
wards, to do all the time, it remains a power. 
NORMAN MacKENzZIE 


KING-EMPEROR’S ENGLISH 


Wane we are waiting in friendly suspense for 
Indians to decide whether they will retain some 
political ties with the Commonwealth, they have 
settled among themselves, with an approach to 
unanimity, a question of even greater impor- 
tance. They have walked out of the English- 
speaking world. Ina sense, up to 1947, they were 
within it. English was the official language of 
the whole Peninsula. It was the medium of in- 
struction for secondary and higher education; it 
was the language in which most business above 
the retail level was conducted; every technician 
had to know it. It was, moreover, the lingua 
franca in which educated men drawn from dis- 
tant provinces usually conversed when they met. 
Finally, it was the literary language which 
eminent Indian writers, among them Gandhi and 
Nehru, usually chose. And yet, the Indians who 
spoke and wrote English were a minute minority 
among their four hundred millions. 

There has been nothing resembling this para- 
dox since Latin held a similar position, in Europe, 
all the way from Oxford to Cracow. Inevitably 
the march of democracy has brought it to an end. 
There will be a transitional period of five years, 
during which English will share with Hindi 
and the provincial vernaculars the status of an 
official language. It is ceasing, even sooner, to 
be the medium of instruction in schools and 
universities. How long, in social life, in litera- 
ture and business it will survive as an unofficial 
lingua franca is one of the most intriguing ques- 
tions of the future. It will, of course, be studied 
in secondary schools, much as we study French. 
But how many Indians will speak and write it 
fifty years hence, fluently and correctly, as millions 
of them do to-day? 

So ends the dream in which Macaulay in- 
dulged, when in 1835 he wrote his famous Minute 
on education. Indians were not destined to be- 
come English-speaking Whigs and Christians. 
They have rejected, after a century’s experience, 
a language associated in their minds with the 
Few, even among conservative 
Englishmen, would defend to-day the educational 
scheme which Bentinck and Macaulay inaugur- 
ated. It cut off the schoolboy from all his early 
memories. It propelled him into an alien world 
whose thought had no relation to his ancestral 
traditions. It made him a quasi-foreigner among 
his kindred. It delayed his mental development 
for several years until he had mastered the new 
vehicle of expression, and when at last he had 
acquired a fairly good Western education, this 
mentally expatriated Indian had to face the colour 
bar which isolated him from the Herrenvolk 
whose culture he had absorbed. Worst of all, 
Indians understood only too well that the aim of 
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the East India Company was to train minor func- 
tionaries and clerks for the conduct of official 
and commercial business. 

Against this imposed language Nationalist India 
reacted violently, and when Gandhi launched his 
first movement of Civil Disobedience in 1920, 
the most popular item in his programme was the 
boycott of all the Government’s schools and the 
creation in their place of short-lived “ national” 
colleges, in which Indian languages were the 
medium of instruction. What he tried to do 
then, prematurely, Independent India is carrying 
out to-day, methodically and with adequate re- 
sources. For lack of trained teachers and ver- 
nacular text-books, the transition will not be easy, 
but the eventual gain should be immense, as the 
labour of learning is lightened and the divorce 
ended between lessons and tradition. 

But will there be no loss to set against this 
gain? Indians who mean to do anything in 
science or in commerce will still have to learn 
English, which opens the doors not only of 
America and the Commonwealth, but of China 
and Japan. Until good translations are available 
in Hindi, English is, moreover, the only medium 
through which Indians can enjoy the thought and 
literature, ancient and modern, of the world be- 
yond their own shores. If in future they pay no 
more attention to English than the average 
middle-class Englishman pays to French, will they 
not isolate themselves and suffer a decline in their 
cultural standards? Of this danger thoughtful 
Indians are already aware, and they may discover 
how to combat it. In a pamphlet* as wise as it 
is witty, Mulk Raj Anand, whose novels written 
in English have helped so many of us to under- 
stand the mind of contemporary India, has 
pointed the way to a happier prospect. What 
Indians learned under the Conquest in official 
schools was not English at all; it was the King- 
Emperor’s English, the language of the Penal 
Code, White Papers and Minutes, school-books 
and trade catalogues. Those of them who have 
come to love our literature and to use our lan- 
guage with distinction and respect, absorbed it, 
he argues, not from the teachers who crammed 
them for the examinations that played a tyrannous 
part in India’s economic life; they learned it from 
their own unguided reading, or from their studies 
at an English University. It is only King-Em- 
peror’s English that India is discarding, the 
speech which the intellectual proletariat got by 
rote, because it was the ladder to promotion. 
Those who learn English in the future will do 
so because they value its music and the way of 
thinking it enshrines, “This English we prize 
so much, as against the King-Emperor’s English, 
was never the language of our conquerors, for it 
is not they who cherished it or brought it into 
our lives; no, it was the language we ourselves 
took from the heart of England, not as an act of 
submission but through a genuine love of its 
graces.” He even predicts that many Indians will 
continue to write in it, and that “the Indo- 
Anglian school of literature” will flourish as 
never before. If his vision is clear-sighted, 
English in India, and possibly in China also, may 
evolve as Greek did, during the Hellenistic phase, 
into a means of communication used by millions 
of highly educated men who found it more suit- 
able than their mother-tongues. 

Whether this will happen depends largely on 
the success of Hindi, as it evolves, with official 
support, into a lingua franca for the whole Penin- 
sula. It is not easy to estimate its prospects. It 
has to compete first of all with English, in which 
the present generation of the Indian middle-class 
has a vested interest. _In Bengal, and to a less 
extent in Gujerat, a vigorous vernacular litera- 

ture in the languages of these provinces has 
already established itself in the affections of the 
people. In the South, with its Dravidian lan- 
guages, wholly alien to Hindi in origin and 
structure, it will establish itself with greater 
difficulty than in the Aryan-speaking north. The 


* The King-Emperor’s English. Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
Bombay. 
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case for its general adoption would be stronger if 
it could serve as a link to unite India and 
Pakistan. -As a spoken language the Urdu of 
the Muslim State is basically identical with Hindi, 
but Hindus and Muslims insist on using different 
scripts. The two literary languages are, more- 
over, tending to diverge, since Hindi borrows 
from Sanscrit to build up its scientific vocabulary, 
while Urdu draws on Persian and Arabic. These 
are the obstacles which Hindi has to overcome, 
but it starts with some great advantages. It is the 
mother-tongue of an immense and compact 
population in Northern and Central India. Some 
of the provincial vernaculars, notably Punjabi, 
diverge from it no further than Scots does from 
English. Even Bengali is hardly further from it 
than Dutch is from German, or Portuguese from 
Spanish. Save in the south, any quick-witted 
child can learn to understand it with ease, though 
to speak it correctly may give him a good deal of 
trouble, since for all its similarity to his mother- 
tongue, its idioms and its sound-patterns are its 
own. 

What languages Indians will speak and read 
fifty years hence is a question we might answer 
if we could foresee the course of world history. 
Where will Russia’s cultural influence end? In 
how many continents will American be the 
dominant language? Much in the Peninsula itself 
will depend on technical chances impossible to 
forecast. An enterprising publisher, who pro- 
duced a library of all the world’s classics bril- 
liantly translated into Hindi, at a low price and 
in an attractive form, might establish this lan- 
guage as the only acceptable lingua franca for the 
whole Peninsula. A rival firm which did the same 
thing in English, with contemporary books 
thrown in, might tip the scales in favour of the 
world’s common language. Broadcasting, when 
each village has its communal set, may be aa 
influence even more decisive. If, on the other 
hand, each provincial and State government uses 
all its resources to further the local vernacular, 
Hindi may never establish itself far beyond its 
native area. In the federal India of to-morrow 
an Official language will be less important than it 
was under a centralised autocracy. Indians will 
master two languages, but can they be at home in 
three? A man who starts with Tamil may 
acquire either Hindi or English perfectly, but 
seldom both. Nothing is certain in this struggle 
for survival, save that the King-Emperor’s Eng- 
lish is doomed. But that other English, of which 
Anand has written so warmly, may still have 
before it a brilliant future. H.N. Bral_srorp 


MAHABALIPURAM 
All alone from his dark sanctum the lingam fronts, 
affronts the sea, 
The world’s dead weight of breakers against sap- 
ling, bull and candle 
Where worship comes no more, 
Yet how should these cowherds and gods continue 
to dance in the rock 
All the long night along ocean in this lost border 
between 
That thronging gonging mirage of paddy and toddy 
and dung 
And this uninhabited shore? 

Silent except for the squadrons of water, the dark 
grim chargers launched from Australia, 
Dark except for their manes of phosphorus, silent 

in spite of the rockhewn windmill 
That brandishes axe and knife— 
The many-handed virgin facing, abasing the Oaf, 
the Demon, 
Dark in spite of the rockhewn radiance of Vishnu 
and Shiva and silent 
In spite of the mooing of Krishna’s herds; yet in 
spite of this darkness and silence 
Behold what a joy of life— 


Which goes with an awe and a horror; the inno- 
cence which surmounted the guilt 
Thirteen centuries back when an artist eyeing 
this litter of granite 
Saw it for waste and took 
A header below the rockface, found there already 
like a ballet of fishes 
Passing, repassing each other, these shapes of 
gopi and goblin, 
Of elephant, serpent and antelope, saw them and 
grasped his mallet 
And cried with a clear stroke: Look! 
And now we look, we to whom mantra and mudra 
mean little, 
And who find in this Hindu world a zone that is 
ultra-violet 
Balanced by an infra-red, 
Austerity and orgy alike being phrased, it seems, 
in a strange dead language 
But now that we look without trying to learn and 
only look in the act of leaping 
After the sculptor into the rockface, now we can 
see, if not hear, those phrases 
To be neither strange nor dead. 
Not strange for all their farouche iconography, not 
so strange as our own dreams 
Because better ordered, these are the dreams we 
have needed 
Since we forgot how to dance; 
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This god asleep on the snake is the archetype of 
the sleep that we lost 
When we were born, and these wingless figures 
that fly 
Merely by bending the knee are the earnest of 
what we aspire to 
Apart from science and chance 


And the largest of all these reliefs, forty foot high 
by a hundred, 
Is large in more senses than one, including both 
heaven and the animal kingdom 
And a grain of salt as well, 
For the saint stands always above on one leg 
fasting 
Acquiring power while the smug hypocritical cat 
beneath him 
Stands on his hindlegs too admired by the mice 
Whom the sculptor did not tell. 


Nor did he tell the simple and beautiful rustics 
Who saved from their doom by Krishna are once 
more busy and happy 
Absorbed in themselves and Him, 
That trapped in this way in the rock their idyll 
would live to excite 
And at once annul the lust and the envy of tourists 
Taking them out of themselves and to find them- 
selves in a world 
That has neither rift nor rim: 


A monochrome world that has all @§e indulgence 
of colour, 
A still world whose every harmonic is audible, 
Largesse of spirit and stone; 
Created things for once and for all featured in 
full while for once and never 
The creator who is destroyer stands at the last 
point of land 
Featureless; in a dark cell, a phallus of granite, 
as abstract 
As the North Pole; as alone 


But the visitor must move on and the waves 
assault the temple, 

Living granite against dead water, and time with 
its weathering action 

Make phrase and feature blurred; 

Still from today we know what an avatar is, we 
have seen 

God take shape and dwell among shapes, we have 


felt 
Our ageing limbs respond to those ageless limbs 
in the rock 
Reliefs. Relief is the word. 


Louis MAcNEICE 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


EXPLORERS 


Onze of the most enjoyable programmes of the 
season was presented one day last week at the Kings- 
way Hall by a body known as the Exploratory 
Concert Society. Posters had advertised this occasion 
as “A Concert for Cornoisseurs”; and so prickly 
have people become that the phrase is said to have 
caused mild irritation in some auarters. And yet 
it proved an accurate and sensible description of the 
proceedings; just as “connoisseur” is surely the 
right word for a concert-goer familiar enough with 
the standard repertory not to wish to hear it again 
and again in merely standard performances, and 
aware that it represents only a fraction—and some- 
times a curiously selected fraction—of the music he 
would like to hear. For the last two years the 
musical connoisseur has been wonderfully catered 
for by the Third Programme, which has explored 
large and valuable tracts of country entirely neglected 
im our concert rooms and opera houses. But within 
the last few weeks, reception of this programme, 
always chancy, has taken a sharp turn for the worse: 
a sudden increase in power on the part of the trans- 
mitter at Tunis has caused engineers and baffled 
listeners to mutter in unison: delenda est Carthago. 
Simultaneously there have been signs, so far no bigger 
than a man’s hand, that the Third Programme, now 
under new management, has begun to feel nervous 
perhaps beneath the baleful gaze of Listener Re- 
search) the audacious and brilliant scheme 
inaugurated by Mr. George Barnes. ‘There may be 
nothing much in this; but it might as well be clearly 
recognised that the moment the Third Programme 
begins to shy at the word “highbrow,” it will im- 
mediately lose its point. 

Meanwhile, flourish the gallant explorers! At the 
Kingsway Hall, the Leighton Lucas Orchestra played, 
with spirit and sensibility, a programme which con- 
tained nothing hackneyed and nothing dull, and 
included two masterpieces, one of which was almost 
completely unknown. This was Albert Roussel’s 
Concert pour Petit Orchestre, which is said to be 
) rarity even in France, though it is hard to see why. 
The first movement opens with a mordant, striking 
little phrase, and perhaps the sinister colour of this 
movement, together with its extreme clarity of 
design, has been found disquieting; the Andante is 
serenely and concisely classical; and though the wild 
rustic waltz which forms the final movement seemed 
on this occasion to miss fire, its failure may have 
been due to a tempo which was certainly not presto. 
The other masterpiece was that exquisite early 
Mozart Symphony in C which no one else except 
Sir Thomas Beecham seems to care about. It was 
pleasant to make acquaintance with Germaine Taille- 
ferre’s unpretentious Harp Concertino, a charming 
souvenir of the Twenties which maintains its in- 
dividual delicacy of style untl the last movement 
brings a watered down version of the Fair Scene in 
Petrouchka. Stravinsky himself was represented by 
his Danses Concertantes of 1942, a work which was 
new to me and yet seemed familiar from its close 
resemblance to parts of feu de Cartes and Dumbarton 
Oaks, and other works of the same period; thoroughly 
enjoyable from bar to bar, with its sauntering tunes, 
valculated gaucheries, and clean, chunky texture like 
bits of ice in a soft drink, it nevertheless wholly lacked 
the strong onward pull of necessity. This jolly con- 
cert ended in pure farce with the riotous, infectious 
hubbub of Ibert’s Divertissement, which was 


originally written as incidental music to The 


about 


Ntalian Straw Hat—Labiche’s play, of course, not 
Reneé Clair’s enchanting silent film; but I wish some 
ingenious person would see whether Ibert’s muysic 
could not be turned into an accompanying sound- 
track, for it catches the mad spirit of the piece to 
perfection. 

At the Central Hall (how hard, everywhere, are 
the seats on which connoisseurs have to sit!) 
nother group of explorers, the Morley College 
Concerts Society, pfesented an exceedingly mixed 


programme: two Masses of diametrically opposed 
character (Byrd in five parts and Mozart’s “Coron- 
ation”), between which Walter Goehr conducted 
Vaughan Williams’s Riders to the Sea, a neglected 
setting of Synge’s one-act play in the quietist style 
of Pelléas et Mélisande. It proved to be an extremely 
evocative study in half-tones, leading up with perfect 
judgment to a great ritualised outburst of sorrow, 
followed by a final scene of calm acceptance. If 
there were a singer in England who could declaim 
with the authority and rhythmical subtlety of Claire 
Croiza, she would find a wonderful part in Maurya; 
Kathleen Ferrier was impressive at the climax, but 
there is something obstinately sensible and British, 
almost Clara-Butt-like, about the timbre and style 
of this singer which makes it difficult to imagine her 
as a fatalistic shawl-clad Aran islander. If well cast 
and imaginatively staged, with a set by some artist 
of congenial temperament (say, Adrian Ryan), this 
brief piece could make a profound impression in the 
theatre, and I hope that somebody from Sadler’s 
Wells was among the audience at the Central Hall. 
Vaughan Williams’s misadventures in the opera house 
are mostly traceable to his own independent and un- 
sophisticated temperament; but Riders to the Sea 
has never had a chance. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


S rrinpBERG, it seems, has become almost the 
B.B.C.’s favourite dramatist. Within the past twelve 
months it has given us the The Father, Easter and 
Miss Julie, and last week came the most ambitious 
production of all, of the late and relatively unfamiliar 
A Dream Play. Because it was unfamiliar—I could 
find no copy of Miss Sprigge’s or any other trans- 
lation on the shelves of the London Library—it 
was extraordinarily difficult to judge. Its historical 
importance, as an early experiment in Expressionism 
and in the rendering in dramatic terms of the uncon- 
scious, was obvious enough, but one will need to 
hear it more than once before being able to decide 
whether it was successful, first as drama and then 
as radio-drama. Theoretically, the fluidity of the 
medium of radio should be ideal for representing the 
fluidity of a dream; and yet the play seemed to me 
to make excessive demands on the visual imagination; 
it was, for instance, difficult to hold in the mind’s 
eye the idea of a castle growing like a tree and finally 
flowering amid flames into a giant chrysanthemum, 
especially where there was no memory of a stage 
preduction to help. The writing, though here I 
speak with diffidence since I do not know Swedish 
and therefore cannot assess the adequacy of the 
translation, seemed most uneven. Of the power of 
the satirical passages, the conflict between man and 
wife in marriage, the episode of the man who finds 
himself suddenly back at school and treated as a 
schoolboy, there was no doubt at all: here was the 
ferocious Strindberg we knew of old. But I was 
much less happy with the poetry, which suggested a 
false, dated romanticism reminiscent of nothing so 
much as Lawrence Hope’s sentimental renderings 
of Indian philosophy. But Mr. Peter Watts is to be 
congratulated on his excellent production of the play, 
as is Mr. Valentine Dyall on his performances of the 
officer, the lawyer and the poet, a truly striking 
tour-de-force. 

Doubtless, more Strindberg is in store for us. I 
I can imagine a most fascinating Third Programme 
production of The Road to Damascus; but I hope 
that we may also have a chance of hearing that 
other, less well-known and more attractive Strind- 
berg, the author of the early historical plays, in par- 
ticular of that great play Gustavus Vasa. But when 
we next have Strindberg, especially if we are to have 
him in the Home Service, may we have the way 

repared for us? May we have introductory talks? 
A short article in The Radio Times is not nearly 
enough. It was a pity that the Home Service could 
not have included in its programmes last week Mr. 
Stonier’s delightful Imaginary Conversation on 


Strindberg’s visit to London, A Woman in the Zoo, 
which had appeared in the Third earlier in the 
month. This was a scintillating little play, quite the 
liveliest of the present series of Imaginary Conversa- 
tions that I have heard, and the funniest thing on the 
air for many months. Strindberg’s encounter with the 
gorilla in the Regent’s Park Zoo, a female gorilla 
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at that, was-a stroke of brilliant com: invention. 
I cannot think that M. Sartre was well served by 
the Third Programme’s production of Crime Pas- 


sionel. My own feelings towards M. Sartre and 
Existentialism are, as they say, ambivalent: his 
novels seem to me pretentious, derivative and dull, 
but I do not remember ever having been more deeply 
moved by a modern play than I was by Crime Pas- 
sionel at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The radio ver- 
sion, however, was the dimmest possible carbon 
copy of the original. Indeed, it had not even the 
merit of a carbon copy, however dim, because, for 
what reason I did not discover, the very form of the 
play had been altered in the adaptation and wrecked. 
The passion, the wit and the profundity of the play 
seemed wholly to escape adaptor and producer. It 
may be, of course, as I suspect, that Crime Passione! 
is totally unsuited to radio. In that case, much 
better leave it alone than put on last week’s garbled 
version, WILLIAM SALTER 


THE THEATRE 


“The Cherry Orchard,” at the New 
“The Return of the Prodigal,” at the Glob> 
“ Miss Mabel,” at the Duchess 

A right and a wrong way to produce, a right use 
of a talented designer and a wrong. These are 
neatly contrasted in the week’s two major produc- 
tions, The Old Vic’s Cherry Orchard and Mr. John 
Gielgud’s Edwardian revival The Return of the 
Prodigal. Chekhov’s plays, with their chequered 
pattern, their thread of detail, their rapid alter- 
nations between shine and shower, their shifts 
of emphasis and their small but vital climaxes, 
depend, more than many others, on the producer. 
Mr. Hugh Hunt, the producer at the Old Vic, is both 
imaginative and faithful; there is nothing tricky, 
nothing that stops to draw attention to him, about 
his version. He has a warm feeling for the text 
and he tries to give it its full value. Any producer 
is limited, of course, by the materials at his disposal, 
and Mr. Hugh Hunt has a repertory to deal with. 
Sull, he has a good start. There are the excellent 
sets by Tanga Moiseiwitsch which, besides being 
decorative, fit in well with his scheme. He has, -in 
Mr. Eddison, a most expressive and controlled 
Trofimov; in Mr. Mark Dignam a Lopahin who acts 
delightfully, though better with his body than his 
voice; then Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s is a most 
authoritative performance, which persuades you, even 
a little against your will, that his polished version of 
Gaev is the right one. Above all, there is Dame 
Edith Evans. More than any other Madame Ranev- 
sky I have seen does she bring with her the whole 
of the past of this feckless, emotionally self-indulgent 
and warm creature. But the rest of the repertory 
have to be fitted in as best they can. And this bears 
a little hardly on Chekhov whose small characters 
are so important in establishing the atmosphere. The 
open-air beginning of the second act, for instance, 
just failed to come off and, altogether, perhaps the 
nostalgic glow is a little wanting. All the same this 
is a perfectly creditable production; and it is 
a pleasure to be able to record that of the Old Vic 
once more. 

Mr. Peter Glenville is the talented producer of 
Crime Passionel and Rattigan’s Playbill. The 
problem which faces him in producing The Return 
of the Prodigal is quite different. He has a star- 
spangled caste and a weak play. Here is a leisurely 
Edwardian drama about a profligate son turning up 
after two years in Australia at the home where his 
elder brother and his father (a rich manufacturer) 
are both trying to cut a dash in the county. Far 
from being repentant the prodigal sees in this his 
chance, and blackmails his respectable relations to 
pay him off with a small allowance. For the pro- 
ducer, the difficulties about this piece, are first that 
the witty social conversations which abound fail to 
be funny. They are cast in the form of wit with 
sentences which begin “Disappointment is only 
bearable when... ” or “ The advantage of the lower 
orders is... .”; the walnut is held up to us between 
the silver nut-crackers and kernel after kernel turns 
out to be withered. A worse problem for the produ- 
cer lies in the nature of the subject itself. The author 
means to win sympathy for rascality against the innate 
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respectability of the stalls, and it was this tepid inver- 
sion, presumably, which tickled in 1905. In 1948 it 
is obviously going to be hard to get this over. Still 
the only hope was to play the little drama, such as it 
is, for its full value and give the representatives of 
respectability the strongest possible case. 

But, the producer has funked it and fallen back on a 
prevalent vulgarism. “1905? What fun!” So 
extra heaviness for the heavy father; extra pomposity 
for the pompous brother: extra fatuousness for the 
fatuous mother: and (“this always gets them”) 
clothes and sets by Cecil Beaton. 

Fatal! The emptiness of the wit becomes more 


obvious than ever; the family are so silly that the . 


prodigal doesn’t seem wicked: and the one scene of 
pathos that is left in is hopelessly at odds with the 
rest. The stars twinkle for ali they’re worth; Mr. 
Gielgud gives his best comedy performance. But 
the Hock is drowned in the Seltzer and the Seltzer 
is sadly flat. 

Miss Mabel, Mr. R. C. Sherriff’s story of a 
simple old lady who tried to do good with a bowl of 
toadstool soup, is a good little matinée play, well 
acted and wholly consistent on its own level. Just 
the thing for inexperienced country aunts and un- 


sophisticated shopping cousins. T. C. Worsley 
THE MOVIES 
“Scott of the Antarctic,” Royal Command 


Performance 

“ Red River,” at the Plaza 

“Call Northside 777,” at the Marble Arch 
Odeon 


We haven’t, in films, the epic-making sense. Our 
sources are too far away. Imagine (no, the thought 
is ludicrously blighting) what any of our directors 
would make of Tristan and Iseul, Hereward the 
Wake, the Elizabethan adventurers; see what it does 
make, when it strikes out into legend, of a Bonny 
Prince Charlie. Radio in this respect has done far 
better than the screen; and when it comes to the 
modern epic of war or travel (Scott and Lawrence 
are its Obvious heroes) again experience would drive 
home more through the ear. All the while I was 
watching Scott of the Antarctic—a beauty, by the 
way, for looks—I found myself thinking how much 
more passion and living conflict would have come 
from a radio-script with the same material, how the 
inner story would have caught the imagination and 
broken the ice. Scott of the Antarctic, despite its 
solid qualities, doesn’t do that. 

Perhaps Scott is still a little too near for broad, 
easy treatment as Hereward is too far. We know 
him, though not from this film, as a man of moods, 
a féted public figure, a disciplinarian with his avenue 


of escape, a shy lover, a naval officer living over 
shops or in dingy rooms and having to beg funds 
for his expeditions. His devotion to his mother and 
to tradition (the two seem almost one) make a 
peculiarly English appeal: “For God’s sake look 
after our people,” his last written words, echo back 
from the tent in the snows ironically through life- 
long struggles to make good a wasted family fortune. 
In the film, since we have been told nothing of all 
this, the words only sound vaguely noble; Scott 
himself becomes vaguely likeable and restrained, and 
enduring; and this through no fault of Mr. John 
Mills, who carries the part admirably so far as the 
script-writers will give him one. The glimpses of 
home, of the voyage out, wintering at the base, etc., 
are on the same level: accurate enough, but timid. 

We are left then with the reduced story of the last 
adventure, and with the Antarctic itself, accurately (it 
would appear) and beautifully re-created. The 
pleasure brought to the eye by these scenes is 
remarkable: the Terra Nova among dark seas and 
dazzling cliffs, the Great Barrier, shiny muscular 
glaciers and icicled caverns, crevasses, deep soft 
snows, the blank plateau, the storm-swept return. A 
restrained photography in Technicolor has made the 
most of these sights, though even here the full weight 
of terror and gloom is missing. But that is due 
probably to the film’s general lack. I should like to 
emphasise that Scott of the Antarctic, directed by 
Charles Frend, is an ambitious, skilled and stirring 
piece which only falls short by a little of the high 
excitement it aims at. With English audiences the 
theme itself and its setting will carry it through. 

Red River is yet another epic of the covered wagon 
days, and it lives on all the epics that have preceded 
it. But noisy, blatant imitation though the whole 
thing is, it does live. It isn’t afraid of itself. So 
here we go, with some thousands of cattle, shooting 
off mouths and guns, branding the neighbour’s steers, 
chiacking on the route, fording the river, breaking 
through the circle of Redskins, keeping the vigil, and 
overwhelmed by the stampede, to emerge at last 
among girls with all hatred and all sense abandoned. 
Mr. Montgomery Clift, a newcomer to films, helps 
to lend it a bold, incisive character. 

The reverse of American legend-building is demon- 
strated by Henry Hathaway’s Call Northside 777, a 
documentary exposé of the injustices that accom- 
panied Chicago’s reign of terror. Eleven years ago, 
a young Czech was wrongly arrested for the murder 
of a cop in a*speakeasy and imprisoned for life. The 
case is revived by a story-seeking but sympathetic 
journalist (James Stewart), and through newspaper 
offices, police record rooms, prisons, stockyards, bars, 
and alleys we track down the flaw in the evidence 
that will bring release. “This is a true story,” the 
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film begins; and it convinces us, thrillingly and at 
every moment, of its claim. The people, like the 
facts, speak for themselves; in direction, photography 
and acting Call Northside 777 could hardly be 
improved on. The quality of movement and sound 
may be judged by the fact that this film has made 
its impress without music. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BALLET 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet at Covent Garden 

Mr. Frederick Ashton’s Don Juan follows the same 
severe, clear-cut pattern of movement which he 
introduced with Symphonic Variations. It is as 
though all slurred and superfluous action had been 
cleared away, showing in these latter works the white, 
wind-sweetened bones of pure dancing. This new 
baliet is an abstraction of the Don Juan story, which 
is usually treated as the epitome of erotic romanticism. 
But here the mistresses, in ghost grey and blue 
tu-tus, are led by “la Morte Amoureuse” and are 
formalised spirits of love, drained of passion, their 
only link with life being their inability to escape the 
power of an idea! lover. As the ultimate ideal— 
Death—Miss Margot Fonteyn gives a performance 
which puts her above every other artist in the 


company. She seems to have grown beyond con- 
scious effort, for movements of the most complex and 
violent kinds flow from her limbs as easily as 
running water; she eddies and twists and tumbles 


irresistibly carried along by the force of the music, 
yet still reserving that last ounce of strength, which 
only the finished artist may control. Her pas de deux 
with Mr. Robert Helpmann (Don Juan) is exquisite 
in invention and execution, the choreography having 
here a quality of surprise that is consonant with’ 
Richard Strauss’s music. This surprise auality is one 
which Mr. Ashton has now learnt to employ without 
letting an over-emphasis turn the effect into a stunt. 

But in spite of possessing great individual fascina- 
tion, the music, decor and dancing do not make an 
integrated whole. The form of the slight story is 
not satisfactory and I am somewhat bored with 
chi-chi ruins in ballet decor, even though Mr. Burra’s 
broken arches are good value as masonry. Besides, 
the company as a whole lack verve and spontaneity. 
This is particularly noticeable in the two other ballets 
shown—Les Patineurs and La Boutique Mantasque— 
both of which require lithe and stimulating per- 
sonalities to bring them off. It seems as though, by 
continuous application to the technique of the body, 
the individualities of the dancers have worn thin, 
Unfortunately no one has yet been found to teach 
them the proper expression of their idiosyncracies, 
which remain at a stage of self-conscious immaturity. 
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Correspondence 
FRUIT IMPORTS 


Sir,—I went through Covent Garden one morning 
lately and discovered that the home-grown fruit 
season had ended, and that the British public will 
need to wait until the autumn of next year before it 
obtains any further supplies of pears, plums or apples. 

Two months ago I visited a demonstration of orchard 
and market-garden equipment arranged by the 
lYational Agricultural Advisory Service in South 
Hampshire. It was a magnificent display, but it 
tacked one thing—an audience of interested farmers. 

A month ago I saw a fine new grading centre costing 
£30,000 opened at Kirdford, Sussex, and heard 
the chairman of the packing co-operative describe 
it as a waste of capital, although it had the keen 
approval of the N.A.A.S. 

There is one explanation that covers all three 
phenomena—the import and price-control : policy 
of the Ministry of Food. For some time one could 
afford to lean back and marvel at the extent of official 
stupidity, reflecting that the whole stunt was inherited 
from Lord Woolton, and the Labour Government 
would tidy up the mess. It rather appears now as if 
the mess will tidy up the Labour Government, at 
least.in horticulture. ii something is not done about 
the M.O.F., Labour candidates in rural constituencies 
are due for a nasty shock at the next election. 

Let me give the record as briefly as I can. 

Potatoes. The story of potatoes is not pretty, 
from the masses of early potatoes extracted from the 
starving populations of Italy, Spain and the Canary 
Islands to the hundreds of thousands of tons of English 
potatoes lying undug in the fields. In a glut year, we 
have potatoes from Poland, Denmark, Holland and 

I believe) even Australia, to ruin a market so bedevilled 
by Ministry of Food regulations that a magnificent 
crop may as well be written off now. Few farmers in 
Hampshire have been able to sell potatocs since August 
and are so little hopeful of doing so that only the 
guarantee by the M.O.F. to take them off their 

hands on November ist allowed them to harvest them. 

Vegetables. The current quotation for high grade 
cauliflower is 1d. to 2d. each to the growers but the 
public never pays less than 1/- to 1/6. It is at this very 
moment of maximum production that the M.O.F. 
Permits an enormous importation from France, 
Holland and Belgium. Similar developments have 
occurred in practically every other vegetable, with the 
result that growers’ prices have been lower than 
anything recorded in this century. 

Fruit. It is in fruit that the most incredible mis- 


takes have occurred; but here the M.O.F. showed 
its hand rather too clearly. In pre-war years we 
imported about 300,000 tons of apples, mainly from 
Canada, U.S.A., and Australasia, to make up deficiency 
in the British crop; and the system worked quite 
well. Now the M.O.F. decided to alter all that—why 
bother about nine months’ spread of imports, why 
not pile the entire collection on the top of the English 
crop ? It would be so much neater to have 20 ships 
unloading 80,000 tons from Australasia in one week 
than spread the load. The public buy most apples in 
August, September and October. Why not dump them 
on the consumer then? This is exactly what the 
M.O.F. did. 

The Australian apples had been picked three 
months before the Ministry threw them at the miserable 
retailer. I saw a truck dumping 100 bushels of apples 
at one retailer who normally does not sell that amount 
in three months. “ What can I do?” he said to me in 
despair. “If I refuse them, I lose my allocation of 
oranges, grapefruit etc., and yet I cannot possibly 
sell them.” He did his best, turning down all his 
English suppliers to make it easier, but he didn’t 
~succeed. He is still, in November, trying to sell 
dessicated Sturmers he received in August. 

The M.O.F. incurred storage charges at the docks 
in Australia and here, and, to meet them, imposed an 
extra charge of 1$d. per Ib. so that Australian apples 
were retailed at 94d. and English at 8d., the consumer 
paying the extra tax on inferior, over-ripe material. 
Something like £6,000,000 were thrown away, enough 
to double the butter or petrol ration, and our debt 
to Australia, already sufficiently heavy, correspondingly 
increased. 

But that was not all, and now the story is unpleasant, 
the record of a particularly dirty action. In 1947, the 
N.A.A.S. developed a plan for grouping and packing 
high-grade apples without control, and persuaded 
the growers to embark on very heavy capital expen- 
diture on new packing centres (I have instanced 
£30,000 in Sussex alone). In 1948 the M.O.F. stated 
that control would be removed as soon as conditions 
permitted and urged growers to get on with their 
packing arrangements. On September 9th and October 
28th it refused to remove price control and destroyed 
completely the plans and policies of the N.A.A.S. 

Now for price controls. Up to November ist the 
control price for high-class dessert apples of the Cox 
type was 74/8 per cwt. This compares with 93/1 
in 1940, a reduction of 20 per cent in cight years in 
a period when wages have risen over 100 per cent 
and other costs 150 pet cent. All other apples, in- 
cluding the fine new varieties recommended by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for future expansion, scabby 
cookers and windfall cider apples, were fixed at 
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43d. per lb. to the grower, exactly what it costs to 
produce them in the orchard with no allowance for 
wages, taxation or interest on capital. The Ministry 
of Food is quite simply determined to make nonsense 
of the N.A.A.S. In pears, the same story of the Civil 
Service doublecross obtains. 

What finally is the result of this folly? The 
British public is still paying colossal sums for its 
vegetables while the grower is penniless ; it has not 
had and will not have a decent apple or pear in 1948 
or 1949 because fruit-growers can no longer afford 
the £100 an acre it requires to produce a perfect 
sample and must economise to the limit; it will 
continue to receive expensive rubbish from overseas, 
including supplies from starving Europe which should 
have gone to feed the native populations. 

That, in short, is the record of the M.O.F. It 
shouts for investigation. We are in the middle of an 
agricultural slump, the extent of which is only becom- 
ing apparent to manufacturers of equipment in the 
Midlands and North. All previous slumps began with 
agriculture, as this one is beginning. If something very 
drastic is not done, and at once, with the Ministry of 
Food, the policy of full employment will suffer ship- 
wreck. HuGH QUIGLEY 

Melchet Park Farm, Sherfield English, 

Hants. 


[We have submitted this indictment to the Ministry 
of Food, whose Director of Public Relations, Mr. 
Shelton Smith, replies as follows: 


Mr. Hugh Quigley’s letter is, frankly, a farrago 
of nonsense and misstatements of fact from start to 
finish. For example: 


Potatoes. He writes: “In a glut year, we have 
potatoes from Poland, Denmark, Holland and (I 
believe) even Australia, to ruin a market...” Not 
a ton of potatoes, new or old, has been imported 
from Poland, enmark, Holland, or “even 
Australia” or from anywhere else during this 
present | ag? potato year. What Mr: Quigley has 
apparently just heard of is that we imported 

* potatoes last year when, following the disastrous 
crop of 1947, the position became so serious that 
for the first time in our history we had to introduce 
a rationing scheme for potatoes. We certainly had 
to import potatoes then—and as many as we could 
get. This year, he writes, “a magnificent crop may 
as well be written off.” In fact, the farmer has a 
guaranteed market this year, as before, for all the 
potatoes he has. Under this guarantee, which runs 
from the 1st November, the Ministry undertakes, 
subject to quite simple conditions, to purchase all 
the potatoes offered to it by a farmer. The price 
now averages about £8 a ton, which is the normal 
price for the sale of ware potatoes for human con- 
sumption, and owing to the heavy crop this year 
the Ministry has to sell many thousands of tons a 
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week for stock-feeding at a price of only £4 or less. 


The farmer is thus completely protected and 
heavily subsidised by the taxpayer. He really ought 
not to grumble—and, in truth, I don’t think he 
does. Nor is it true that he could not sell his early 

ratoes. Wherever there was difficulty, the 
Ministry of Food came in and bought them also 
in order to sustain the market. 

Cauliflower. Mr. Quigley says: “It is at this 
very moment of maximum production that the 
Mo.F. permits an enormous importation from 
France, Holland and Belgium.” e fact is that 
“at the very moment” at which Mr. Quigley was 
writing his letter to you, no imports of cauliflower 
whatever had been received; and up to as recently 
as three or four days ago only 25 tons had been 
imported. What is true is that cauliflowers are 
now Id a pound cheaper to the consumer than 
under the old controlled price. The Ministry of 
Food is extremely glad that this is so. 

Fruit. The fact is that from the beginning of 
December to early August there was not this year, 
and there never has been, enough home-grown 
eating apples to supply the demand. Far from this 
being because we have imported too many apples, it 
is because we have been able to import too few. 
This year we were not able to afford the dollars 
to buy any apples from the United States and 
Canada, from whom in pre-war years we would get 
over 200,000 tons. Happily we were able to buy 


'some apples from Australia and New Zealand, but 


unhappily very much less than 200,000 tons. The 
contracts were, in fact, for some 80,000 tons of 
eating apples to arrive during May and June, 1948, 
and more than three-quarters of this quantity had 
been delivered and eaten before the marketing of 
the home apple crop had even begun. 

It is quite untrue to assert that apples were 
“lying at the docks three months,” or that storage 
charges at the docks in Australia were incurred by 
the Ministry. All this part of Mr. Quigley’s letter 
is pure invention. 

Finally, a comment on what Mr. Quigley 
describes as the “record of a particularly dirty 
action” in refusing to lift the price control on 
apples. We should have described this action as 
the Ministry’s refusal to allow the price of apples 
to sky-rocket. The Ministry announced its inten- 
tion of decontrolling prices for a period as soon as 


ithe volume of supplies coming on the market 


justified it. But the necessary volume of supplies 
did not appear. The supplies marketed in the first 
three months of the season were one-third less than 
the quantity imported in the same period in 1947. 
To have removed price control in such circum- 
stances would have resulted in very high prices 
indeed. , : 

Most of the other assertions in Mr. Quigley’s 
letter are of the same standard of accuracy as the 
ones with which I have dealt. What a pity he did 
not take the trouble to learn even the elementary 
facts of the situation before filling some of your 
valuable space.”—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


LABOUR PARTY’S DILEMMA 


Sir,—Mr. Zilliacus tells us once more that “the 
workers of Europe” are Communists, and that to 
stand for democratic Socialism on the Continent 
“means coming down on the side of the capitalists 
against the workers.” I destroyed this fairy tale. 
Mr. Zilliacus is not able to challenge the veracity of 
my facts. I asked him whether he advocates sur- 
render of the Berlin and Viennese Socialist workers. 
No reply. I asked him whether the British workers 
should, in his opinion, bow to the Moscow or to the 
Belgrade pattern of Communism. No reply, 
although Mr. Zilliacus visited Tito quite recently. 
(Did he try to reconcile Tito with Stalin or did he 
try to win him—horrible dictu—for democratic 
Socialism?) I compared his political line to a recom- 
mendation to a canary to enter into “friendly 
coliaboration ” with a cat. Again no reply. 

Yet your readers are told that I only confirmed 
what Mr. Zilliacus had written! Mr. Zilliacus 
wrote: “In France, Italy and elsewhere (!) they (the 
workers) have chosen,” namely “to go forward under 
Communist leadership.” I answered: “the 
workers” in France and Italy have not chosen any- 
thing. (The interesting country “elsewhere” has 
meanwhile been shelved for the next opportunity 
when I am supposed not to be on my guard.) But 
as my political passions do not induce me to gloss 
over facts which I do not like, I did not deny that 
there are Communists among the French and Italian 
workers. The facts and figures submitted by Mr. 
Zilliacus on this point are, however, either wrong 
or irrelevant. 

First, Italy. The statement that the Executive 
Committee of the Confederazione Generale del 
Lavoro has so and so many Communist members, 
does not say anything and allows no conclusion on 
the political composition of the rank and file mem- 
bership. (Or does the fact that one of the members 
of the T.U.C. General Council is a Communist 
enable anyone to figure out the numerical strength 
of the Communists in the British trade unions?) 
It is simply not true that the Saragat-Socialists 
(Lombardo does not belong to this party) are a 
“small, Right-wing, middle-class breakaway from 
the Italian Socialist Party” and it is even less true 
that they are “embedded in the ruling capitalist 
coalition.” Fighting against heavy odds and backed 
by Transport House (unfortunately only at the last 
moment) Saragat stood with remarkable success on 
an independent ticket as a democratic Socialist. To 
classify men like Saragat and Lombardo as a “sort 
of MacDonaldite or National Commonwealth 
Party” means an insult to these upright working- 
class leaders which could only have been expressed 
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because both are little known over here. 

The true development in France is weli known by 
now. No Socialist likes the “crying social evils in 
which post-war France is floundering.” The French 
Socialists do their best to eradicate them. The 
French Communists do their utmost to sabotage the 
endeavours of the former and so pave the way for 
de Gaulle. To blame the French Socialists for the 
declining standard of living means to blame the 
fire brigade for the fire. “ Practically all the workers 
in the basic heavy industry unions ” are Communists? 
According to a report in Force Ouvriére (Novem- 
ber 4) only 56 per cent of the French workers voted 
in favour of the last strike; 44 per cent abstained 
from voting upon recommendation of the Force 
Ouvriére organisation. 

I think I have disposed of all attempts by Mr. 
Zilliacus to sidetrack the issue. What is all the con- 
troversy about? Recently a Czech Social Democrat 
who issued an “illegal” paper called Social Democrat 
was condemned in Prague to 18 years’ penal servi- 
tude. The real issue at stake is where Mr. Zilliacus’s 
sympathies in this case are; whether he sides with 
the cruel oppressors of this Social Democrat or with 
this martyr of democratic. Socialism, the same 
Socialism which Mr. Zilliacus has been elected to 
promote and to defend? J. W. Brvuecet 

65 Beaufort Park, 

London, N.W.11. 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Sir,—The article of Mr. Romilly and the letter of 
Dr. Leys raise questions, beyond the particular case, 
of great importance which demand urgent attention 
In recent years I have had experience of two cases 
of mentally deficient children, and I can only con- 
clude from that experience that our methods of pro- 
viding for the care of such children are lamentably 
deficient. In both cases the parents were friends of 
mine and I was asked for advice. In one the parents 
were very well-off middle-class people, in the other 
they were working-class. 

For reasons of space, I will deal here only with 
the second case. Mr. Romilly assumes that if the 
child can be sent to a large public institution, al! 
will be well. The following facts do not support 
this view. Im this case the child was the youngest 
son of a family of five. He was completely imbecile 
and required constant attention. As is so often the 
case, the mother was more devoted to him than to 
any of her children and literally devoted her life to 
him. The other children, when grown up, tried, 
always unsuccéssfully, to persuade her to send him 
to some home or institution. At the age of ten the 
difficulties of dealing with him in a cottage increased 
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end they asked me to discuss the matter with the 
mother. I did so and persuaded her to allow me to 
make inquiries about somewhere to send him. I 
found that every institution had so long a waiting 
list that it was impossible to get him in, and, by 
the time that there was some prospect of doing so, 
she had changed her mind and refused to part from 
him. 

About three years later I was again asked by the 
elder children, who were worried about their 
mother’s health, to talk the matter over with her. 
With her consent I went to the Medical Officer of 
Health, who behaved with the greatest kindness and 
sympathy, and, largely owing to him, the boy was 
received in a large institution. Two weeks later he 
was seriously ill and. three weeks later he was dead. 
I saw the child a day or two before he went to the 
institution and two days before he died; I visited the 
institution itself; and I made careful inquiries into 
the facts. All the authorities concerned, from the 
Medical Officer to the nurses secmed to me to have 
done cverything possible; they behaved with kind- 
ness to the child and with sympathy and forbearance 
—-for the situation was extremely difficult and 
painful—to the parents. But I have no doubt what- 
soever that the child died because the conditions in 
the institution made it impossible to give a child of 
that mentality adequate attention. It was no one’s 
fault; there were too many children of too many 
different degrees of mental deficiency in the samc 
room for any nurse to give the care and constant 
supervision required. 

That is the only public institution of which I have 
knowledge; I have no personal experience of the 
care of mentally defective children. But I am quite 
certain that the organisation of that particular 
institution was totally unfit for dealing humanely 
with the child actually received into it. It was no 
fault of the staff, whose behaviour, as I said, was 
admirable. The organisation and physical condi- 
tions made proper care impossible. 

For obvious reasons I cannot sign my name. 

OBSERVER 


EUROPE-AMERIQUE 


Sir.— Mr. Werth’s indignation at the publication of 
“La Vie Intime de Staline” can only be matched by 
our astonishment at the allegations he makes in his 
letter published in your November 20 issue. 

Mr. Werth would have done better by consulting 
first the arrangements he concluded with the press 
agencies which distributing his much-praised 
work the world over. 

Suppose indeed that 
instcad of being a “ concoction 


are 


Staline,” 
tripy anti-Soviet 


“Ta Vie Intime de 
”_ of ““ 


propaganda” was a regular “ 
of which are being sold on the Continent by an inter- 
national press agency. How could Mr. 
deliberately accuse a newspaper which bought these 


The New Statesman and Nation, December 4, 194 
under review, no representations by our Amb; 


exclusivity,” the rights 


Werth 


rights, of committing a “forgery ”? 

Well, Mr. Werth did accuse Europe-Ameérique of 
“fraudulent practices” without bothering of having 
all the facts collected. A little investigation would have 
proved him that the incriminated articles were distri- 
buted in’ Belgium by the “International News 
Alliance,” from which Europe-Amérique bought the 
rights of publication in Belgium. 

This letter constitutes a mise au point; we require 
you to publish it in your next issue, hoping it will 
repair the damage caused to us by Mr. Werth’s ill- 
tempered manners. 

A final word: it is easy for your correspondent to 
write contemptuously about “horror stories about 
Russia,” but does Mr. Werth really believe and do 
your readers share the conviction that Stalin’s life 
was nothing than an idyllic episode, an epoch of 
happiness for the Russian people? Will Mr. Werth 
rewrite in rosy terms the history of the first 20 years 
of the Bolshevik regime? MANAGING DIRECTOR 

19 Grand Place, Brussels. Eurepe-Ameérique 


[We are glad to publish the above letter from 
Europe-Amérique, noting its statement that the 
articles of which Mr. Werth complained were sént to 
it by an agency and that it published them in good 
faith. We must point out, however, that Mr. Werth’s 
letter did not accuse Europe-Amérique of “ fraudu- 
lent practices,” but stated that the articles were 
forgeries and that his protest was intended to dis- 
courage such “fraudulent practices.”-—-Ed., N.S. 
& ] 


GREEK JUSTICE 


Sir,—The continued refusal of the Government 
to intervene in any way to prevent the execution 
of the ten trade unionists recently sentenced to death 
by a court-martial in Athens seems peculiarly inde- 
fensible in the light of previous interventions. 

The parliamentary answer given on November 22, 
that the “Government refrain from intervening in 
foreign trials except where British interests or their 
treaty obligations are involved” covered a case where 
the Foreign Office had intervened with great vigour in 
the court-martial of various Ministers in 1922. 
Mr. Mayhew gave no explanation how British in- 
terests were there involved, unless they somehow 
came in because the Ministers were charged with 
incompetence. But further research brings to light 
a number of further examples : — 

On March 5, 1947, in the case of a boy of 16 
validly sentenced to death under the law of 

Greece, Mr. Mayhew said that, as the case was 


sador were called for at that stage; “on the oj) 
hand,” he added, “there may be a case for recy, 
sidering the decision later.” 

Again, on May 10, 1948, after equally “le.,) 


mass executions, Mr. 


McNeil stated that, whi 


the Ambassador “has no status to interfere , 


Greek judicial procedure,” 
structed the Ambassador to 


Mr. Bevin had jy 
“represent in jh 


plainest possible language . . . that any executigy 

in Greece in the nature of reprisals or of my 

executions would create an immediate and deple; 
able reaction not only in this country but on ; 
civilised opinion.” 

I wonder how the Government would distinguiy 
these two cases; and I wonder if it realises ho 
shocked wide circles of the movement, by no mez 
all on the Left, are by this ostentatious refusal , 
utter even a syllable. 

I should add that, if British Government prote: 


against mass arrests and deportations, 
detentions without trial, 


and lo 
fall within the descriptic 


of judicial proceedings, I could make my examp! 


two or three times as numerous. 


D. N. Pritt 


INQUEST ON AN ALLY 


Sir,—If my attitude to the Russian problem we 
as confused as your review of Inquest on an A| 
suggests, it would need urgent revision. 

When I wrote in 1944 that people who urged 
closer relationship between Britain and Russia we 
not crying for the moon, I was not forgetting | 


philosophy of the Politburo. 


I was hopeful— 


more—that the bark of theory might prove to ha 
been worse than the bite of practice; that in vi 
of war-time association and the evident desire \ 
Britain and America for continued co-operation wil 


Russia, practical 
over the textbooks. 


common sense might  trium 


It was a slender, but not 


discreditable, hope. Unhappily, it proved to be with 


out foundation. 


The bite turned out to’ be wor 


than the bark. With the greatest regret, I was forced 
to conclude that the possibility of agreement wil 


the Soviet Government must be excluded. 
marshals the facts on which 
based. 


Ingu 
that conclusion \ 


This does not mean, however, that I am logical 
committed to the advocacy of an immediate w: 


The book 


makes it clear that I believe there 


another course—the weakening and ultimate dest 


uion 


of Soviet 
“weapons of peace” 


without war. T 
are surely not to be despised 


Communism 


I agree that the theme needs elaboration, but th 
was not the main purpose of the book. 


PAUL WINTERTON 
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ly “legal 
lat, whilg 
iterfere | 
1 had iN 4 - 
1t in ign our home, which, looking back, I see as pas- 


onate and ecstatic like a wilderness of monkeys, 


EXCCULiog : 

r i easure and pain being, both by parents and chil- 
nd deploamen, very sharply felt as ecstasy and anguish—in 
but on home, which was a largish, self-sufficing, and 


mewhat neurotic community herded together 
, a Mediterranean shore, bibliomania obtained 
nd bibliomachy . intermittently raged. Our 
prents Were great readers; our library seemed to 
s large; we had the free run of it, We used 
hide books under chair-cushions and in dark 
ners, as dogs hide bones, lest someone else 
ould steal them. Sometimes, like selfish club- 
en, we would sit on several books that we felt 
e might presently require. Of popular new 


distingui 
alises ho 
no meaq 
refusal 


nt protes 
and = lop 
descri plo 


exampld 
4 Pay poks, just sent us from England, we were made 
take turns. One brother stood rather outside 
Y e bibliomane fold. “Do stop reading,” he 
/ ould plead; and would seize our books and hide 
blem \cifem; once he snatched my Shelley from me and 
m an Aj 


ew it over a wall into the orto; it fell into the 
ell, and had to be fished for with the conta- 
o's bucket. 

The most extreme rapture of reading was pri- 
te; it could not be shared (except when our 
ents read aloud); one slipped into a dream 
pid, a secret cave world; one hid under tables 
d sofas, in the tops of orange trees, in the ivy 
ps on high walls, to be beyond reach. Each 
bok read was a new world explored, a new 
try opened, a new set of beings gloriously 
arged into one’s territory. I believe the first 
ch invaders (introduced by reading aloud, be- 
e we could read to ourselves) were Masterman 


no urged 
tussia wer 
getting | 
opeful—y 
ve to hay 
at in vi 
t desire 
ration wit 
it = triump 
but not 
to be with 


» be wor 


yas f ce > cS 
Se bgp pady and the Seagrave family; hard on their 
4. Incu@els came the Little Duke, Ivanhoe and the 
jusion wacked Templar whom we knew as Brian de 


woggilber, Sir Kenneth from The Talisman, 
dan army of dashing Greeks—Jason, with cen- 
r and the ship Argo, Perseus, with dragon, 
rgon, cap of darkness and winged heels, The- 
s with minotaur and maze, Odysseus with his 
pny wiles. Very soon after that arrived Henry 
Jack, Ralph and Peterkin from the Coral 
land; knights, pages and squires from The 
ince and the Page and King Arthur’s Round 
pble; a glittering galaxy of heroes, villians and 
venturers who -set one’s life marching and 
aggering as if to trumpets and drums. The 
antic life: inside the external round of les- 
s, meals, walks, that is what we led; piracy, 


im. logical 
ediate we 
ve there 
ate destri 
war. Th 
ce despised 
nm, but th 


INTERTON 


5 of sert islands (we had L’Isola del Tesoro in 

lian), swashbuckling, polar exploration (ex 
= les Verne), buccaneering, jungling with Mow- 
. ’s wolf-pack, detecting with Holmes, battling 
* land and sea—there was no dull moment. 


Enry James and Stevenson told one another with 
lug masculine obtuseness that girls do not play 
pirates; neither had daughters; as to Alice 
Bnes, the only sister they had between them, 
Dbably neither she nor Henry was ever a child. 
Into this bold life of action there entered early 
think I was eight) a new hero, Sir Guy Mor- 
e from The Heir of Redclyffe. It is impos- 
le, probably, for a later and less hero-worship- 
g generation to imagine the impassioned de- 
ion that I and the sister a year above me 
| ured at the feet of this young baronet, with 
ti Morville temper, his flashing hazel eye, his 
bitten in rage till it bled, his noble self- 

guests. I cannot even now recall Guy, or 

met eae his name, without emotion; and for a year 
two I would creep under the sofa and hide if 
was mentioned. We had a jovial uncle who 
ne to stay; he discovered our passion, and 
build profane it by remarking when we mis- 

‘are haved, “I don’t think Guy would approve of 
IGHTO ht.” Out of devotion to our hasty-tempered 


0, I, and I expect my sister, tried to induce 





our eyes to flash, our lips to curl in anger, and 
won spectacular victories over the Morville tem- 
per by suddenly stopping and folding our arms 
when in angry pursuit of a foe. It was our 
mother who first read us The Heir of Redclyffe; 
she had been herself its enthusiastic addict from 
childhood, and her enthusiasms were infectious, 
at least to the girls of the familys the boys were 
tougher and more immune. With me, Guy 
never had a rival, except Ivanhoe, Hugo Wharn- 
cliffe, Sidney Carton and Rudolf Rassandyll, and 
these were only also rans. 

Every evening, from the time we were old 
enough to listen, my father read aloud to me. 
If by some mischance he missed a reading, he 
was nearly as vexed as my mother was when 
she was defeated at cards {I have mentioned that 
we were an eccentric family; perhaps all fami- 
lies are). He read us nearly all Dickens and 
Scott, Robinson Crusoe, Lorna Doone, Shake- 
peare, a lot of poetry, Jane Austen, Meredith 
(these two not before our teens), Tom Jones (but 
later we discovered that he had left out the more 
vulgar bits), The Three Musketeers; we knew 
at the time that he left out the more vulgar bits 
of this, because it was the only book we were 
forbidden to read to ourselves, and some of the 
Pages were stuck together with sticking paper; 
my mother thought the coarseness of the bed- 
room scenes might displease us. I don’t think 
actually we should have been more than bored; 
children, anyhow in our innocent and sheltered 
income-group, attach no meaning to companion- 
ship in bedrooms. The only two books that my 
father read us that I remember being bored by 
were Don Quixote and The Origin of Species, 
which was rather heavy going for us; I used to 
sit in the dark corner behind his chair and read 
a book of my own. I don’t think he can have 
persevered with this great work to the end. Had 
we been more bold and resourceful than we were, 
I suppose we should have hidden it, thrown it 
into the well, or taken it out in the canoe and 
dropped it into the sea, as my younger brother 
once did with a book of mine that he thought 
absorbed too much of my attention. But my 
father’s choices were, as a rule, unerring; we 
hung round him fascinated while, on hill walks, 
he related to us stories from Herodotus, the 
Odyssey, or the Inferno. The infernal circles 
did not alarm us at all, though many books did. 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue were perused 
by my eldest sister (I think she was ten) with 
such effects on her nerves that we were all for- 
bidden access to them. Futile precaution: my 
sister would regale us at nursery tea with the 
blood-curdling tale of the razor-armed orang- 
outang coming down the chimney, and this ape 
for long made havoc of our nights. So, a little 
later, did the maniac in fane Eyre, which I read 
too early, at the age of nine. 

Poetry flowed into life with surges of exquisite 
excitement. Tennyson, Shelley, Browning, Swin- 
burne—this, I think, was the*chronological order 
of our early poets. I was given a complete 
Tennnyson when I was eight, and a complete 
Shelley (illustrated) next year. The Lotus Eaters 
and the Revenge formed a glorious medley in 
my mind with the Shelley lyrics and Prometheus 
Unbound (alarming picture in my book of Pro- 
metheus chained to his rock, with approaching 
eagle). Shelley is an intoxicant; I suppose it was 
round about my tenth birthday that I used to 
wade along the sea’s edge chanting, in an orgy of 
self-pity, 

O world! O life! O time! on whose last steps 

I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before, 

When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more, O never more! 
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Christmas Books 


THE FREE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


or 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 

One too like thee, tameless and swift and proud. 
or 

I met murder on the way, 

He had a mask like Castlereagh. 

Very smooth he looked, yet grim; 
Seven bloodhounds followed him. 

All were fat, and well they might 

Be in admirable plight, 

For one by one and two by two 

He tossed them human hearts to chew. 

For poetry, one had to be alone. I used to 
take it out to sea in the canoe, and shout to the 
horizon Sir Richard Grenville’s defiance to the 
great San Philip, and the forsaken merman’s 
lament : 

Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye... 

Romance-drugged and infatuate beings, I sup- 
pose we were ill-trained for life, fed on fancy, 
bred in the heart and in the head, taught gran- 
dioseness young. Our childhood was pre-film; 
since then there have grown up generations 
largely nourished on celluloid dreams. I doubt 
if such dreams are as exciting; they are probably 
just about as unbalanced and as remote from the 
life we have to live. Perhaps, after all, for such 
a life, windy visions and self-dramatising strut- 
tings are not a bad start: from the dusty highway 
one looks back on islands more purple than any 
technicolour. ROSE MACAULAY 


MILK AND WATER 


High School. By MARTHA ROBINSON. Peter 

Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Stepsisters for Lorna. By ELtnor BRENT-Dyer. 

C. and F. Temple. 7s. 6d. 

Peter—New Girl. By PHYLLIS MATTHEWMAN, 

C. and F. Temple 7s. 6d. 

Rachel Changes Schools. By NANCY BREARY. 

Blackie. 6s. 6d. 

The Jays of St. John’s. By JupiTn Carr. 

Blackie. §s. 6d. 

Each year the activities of school girls in school 
girl stories seem to have one predominating 
theme. One year the thrilling pages will be 
almost entirely devoted to boating accidents : 

Maud Tennyson gave a little cry and, forgetting 
even to hold her nose, plunged desperately into the 
heavy swell. “I’m coming, youngster,” she yelled 
and struck out gamely to where the chestnut head 
of Cora Tilling bobbed on the foaming surface, 
Her powerful crawl ate up the yards that separated 
them, and though her blouse and things were 
sopping, Maud never gave them a thought. 

Another year the girls will be violently occupied 
with competitive events on playing field and con- 
cert platform: 

“Edna must win, she must,’ breathed Brenda, 
deftly loosening the strings on Mona Henderson’s 
*cello. Then, white and tense, she raised her 
plimsoled foot and plunged it, with a vicious jab, 
into the main bulk of Mona’s beloved instrument, 
It was clear that the Mussorgsky Caprice would 
now prove a total fiasco. 

Sometimes the emphasis is actually on work, with 
Hilda going all out for that Biology Scholarship. 
These episodes always include an illness on the 


eve of the exam. (“ Matron’s face was grim, 
as, adjusting her pince-nez, she eyed the tell- 
tale thermometer”), a bunch of roses brought 
by a devoted friend (“ Joyce, careless of thorns, 
buried heft flushed face in the fragrant full-biown 
Mrs. Percy Bolsters”), and a final triumph: 
The others had laid down their pens but Thirza 
still wrote on, her golden Easiflow (a gift from 
Dad) devouring the snowy sheets. “Two minutes 
more,” boomed Miss Pratt, and Thirza, with a start 


of dismay, realised that the stamen question was 
still untouched. 
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This year the mam theme of the stories is just 
plain naughtiness. In High School, by Martha 
Robinson, there is a tempestuous girl called 
Molly. She kicks Judy Miller during prayers, 
takes Judy’s pencil, makes an ink mark on Judy’s 
prep., pulls Judy’s hair (“Judy gasped with 
pain”), and then sneaks (“Oooooo! ”) to Miss 
Taylor. Judy, trying to stop Molly blabbing, 
claps a hand over her mouth and is promptly 
bitten (“ These are teeth marks,” diagnoses Miss 
Pritchard). Then Molly pulls off Judy’s shoe 
and belabours her on the head (Judy seeing 
“nothing but a mist”). This is unsettling, and 
when Judy goes to music with Miss Satterthwaite 
(“somreone very special”), her nerves are in 
shreds: 

She started off her Beethoven exercise with a 
dash but almost at once she was pulled up for her 
fingering. From then on she went to bifs. 

Miss Satterthwaite, who has sent her a Christmas 
card, is furious, and Judy does badly before the 
examiner (“he’s hot on fingering”), following 
Miranda Gray, “a big girl of sixteen with black 
greasy hair growing low on her forehead,” and 
then hiding in the lavatory. 

Molly, after tipping people off the bench during 
singing practice, makes a scene during washing- 
up: 

“I’m wiping the pudding plates,” said Judy, 
furiously. “Please leave go.” Molly’s white face 
went whiter and her eyes narrowed. “Keep your 
red hair on,” she sneered. 

Molly pulls Judy’s tea-cloth, reels back, trips up, 
rushes at Barbara Marston and gives her a savage 
bite (“everyone could tell she was hurt”). Then 
Julia “pinched Molly’s nose, holding on with 
some difficulty, for Molly’s face was buried in 
the upper part of Barbara’s arm.” Miss Pritchard 
is mistress of the situation: 

“Julia, get a chair and... give Barbara a drink. 
Enid, see if there is a kettle boiling . . . Ah, Matron 
—just look at that wound for me, please.” 

When, in’ Stepsisters for Lorna, by Elinor 
Brent-Dyer, Lorna hears of her mother’s re- 
marriage, she “leaned against the headmistress, 
her eyes closed, her head whirling.” Her step- 
sisters arrive, and the younger one, Marigold, is 
“a real beauty, despite her plumpness,” although 
“her mouth was full and pouting and her chin 
heavy.” Marigold refers to her stepmother as 
“Mater” (Lorna is “as mad as hops about it 
all”), throws her biscuit wrappings about and 
behaves badly at the day-school meals. Then she 
trics to read Lorna’s letter, falls over a chair and 
lies on the floor “ thrashing about with arms and 
legs and shricking like a maniac.” Her sister tries 
to stop her, but Marigold “ snapped her teeth to- 
gether,” and Rosemary is bitten and bathed with 
Dettol, while Lorna’s aunt souses Marigold vith 
water. Then Marigold bicycles downhill (for- 
bidden), comes a purler (“it hurts to sit down”) 
and is “anointed with a special lotion.” Despite 
sitting on an “air-ring” she has to “spend a few 
months lying flat” in the Cottage Hospital. ‘There, 
fed on tempting food in “beblossomed china 
dishes,” Marigold recovers, bursts into tears 
“heartrending to witness”), gets down on 
Christmas Day, kisses Lorna, is allowed to call 
Lorna’s aunt “ Auntie Kath,” and receives some 
ivory beads, a “game,” a “dainty brooch,” hair- 
ribbons and a guitar. She “had made her first 
steps along the road to reformation. It was 
going to be a long hard pull for her, and many 
would be her slips and stumbles.” 

The story also concerns girls called Gwynneth 
Plummer, Sally Wesley and Caroline Heavisides, 
and a mistress, Miss Nash, gets so engrossed in 
quadratics (“her blood was up”) that the Lower 
Fourth is late for its milk and biscuits. This 
causes considerable comment, and Caroline 
Heavisides declines a tea invitation from Margery 
in order to have an extra “slog” with her pater 
in his “den.” 

In Peter—New Girl, by Phyllis Matthewman, 
the naughtiness is more subtle, and centres 
round an animated girl called Tessa Wentworth 
with “ripe corn-colour hair” who can be 
“simply horrid.” She is sarcastic, given to say- 


ing “dear me,” and, having been to Australia and 
played deck games, is inclined to be sophisticated. 
She is also suspected of having “mucked up 
Rachel’s . . . model of a horse,” which was 
“absolutely super,” and dished Rachel for the Art 
Prize (Art Mistress: Miss Mann). Peter 
(Petronella) Chalmers takes to Tessa, runs away 
(Isle of Wight to Hereford) because her dog 
(“wise brown eyes”) is ill. She is brought back 
in time for a row with Tessa and a friendship 
with an American girl who is “ like a china figure, 
somehow.” Then Peter descends the cliff face to 
rescue her dog, slips (On to a ledge? Yes, in- 
deed), breaks her collar bone, is joined by Tessa, 
rescued (not a moment too soon: “it’s going to 
rain again, I’m sure it is”), and reconciled: 
“we've both been thinking beastly things about 
each other, and it was Doreen all the time.” 
Tessa’s form loses the Form Cup, Marian being 
discovered dressing up the Venus de Milo statue 
(“In a dead silence Miss Webster advanced up 
the room”), and there are some jolly Sixth 
Formers: “the ginger one is Jane Grey—yes, 
really, isn’t it queer? ”. 

In Rachel Changes Schools, by Nancy Breary, 
Rachel Mitford leaves her Orphan School (navy 
tunics, scarlet blouses and spindly black legs) 
and goes to Featherstone Hall (brown suits, ice- 
blue silk blouses and the Tatler in the prefects’ 
room). The girls number a Peer, a Bishop and 
a Brigadier-General among their relations, and 
Anthea Bellingham, captain of the Upper Fourth, 
begins a sentence with “I really feel with abso- 
lute conviction. . . .” Anthea has seen life: 
“When my Auntie Biddie was married she had 
six bridesmaids, and all our photographs were in 
Tatler.” She has another aunt who is “going 
to have the best kind of wedding at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square,” and Anthea refers to Matron 
as “a particularly foul woman... . all the poor 


creature’s methods are more or less obsolete.” : 


Rachel rashly invents some suitable relatives but 
does not bluff these knowing girls. However, 
her famous novelist sponsor arrives (“. . . good- 
ness knows what she paid for her sables . . . her 
suit shouted Paris from every seam”) and little 
matters like Rachel retorting “fish and find out” 
to awkward questions are forgotten. It is hardly 
surprising that the motion sclected for the 
Seniors’ Debate is “That free education for all 
will eventually ruin civilisation as we know it.” 

The Fays of St. John’s, by Judith Carr, con- 
cerns Va, who have had some set-backs (“ Joy’s 
sick turn, Jennifer’s sprained thumb, Miss 
Latimer’s tonsilitis”), and their new member, 
Valerie North, goes to her mother’s tennis dance 
(“it was so tempting, I just stayed”) and gets 
into hot water: “ You just about deserve to be 
expelled.” There is trouble over the forbidden 
reading of novels, one of the Sixth having 
brought back Toujours Véronique (“taboo”) 
and Miss Latimer getting very fussed over 
Daphne du Maurier: “So! Rebecca! I rather 
suspected this.” Some of the confiscated books 
are handed back after “one_ shilling penalty to 
the library fund.” Miss Latimer (“Latty”) is 
keen on quotations (“. . . a valuable asset, besides 
being interesting”), boxes June’s ears with a 
book, apologises (“Sorry I took it out on you, 
June”), and slumps forward on to her desk (“ Oh, 
Miss Latimer! ”) most excitingly during Geo- 
graphy. Diphtheria is suspected but Valerie 
need not worry: “You have already had it, my 
dear, years and years ago in Hong Kong.” A 
young and jolly mistress, Miss Browne (“. . . by 
the way, do call me Barbara”), replaces Miss 
Latimer, and at any moment there may be a 
thrill such as “ Say, girls, have any of you heard 
the latest? Measles in Form I.” 

I suspect that the school girl readers of these 
stories will be a trifle bored with the naughtiness. 
Anybody can be naughty. What they prefer is 


the unexpected, the dramatic, the recklessly 
daring : 
How the gravel crunched! Hilary tip-toed 


gingerly towards Miss Claxton’s giant roadster, 
swung herself into the generously upholstered 
driving-seat, pressed the self-starter and the power- 
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ful machine purred smoothly out on to the Hasting 
road. Would Miss Plantain spot the dummy 
her cubicle? Why had Miss Cox blanched ar jh, 
mention of Brighton? Where were Rhoda an; 
Dolores? She puckered her brows as the nigh; 
breeze tore through her tousled mop and i}, 
speedometer soared and soared and then hy 
steadily at 34 m.p.h. 


ng 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 


SHORT STORIES 


The Transitory Venus. By Tom Hopkinsoy 
Horizon. 9s. 6d. 

Prince of Darkness. 
Lehmann. 9s. 6d. 

English Story. Eighth Series. 
Wyatt. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


There are times when a sense of injustice come 
near to halting the reviewer’s pen, and only , 
sad professionalism drives it forward. Should 
we not at least be forced to inscribe our moo 
in brackets after the signature, for in none of 
us is there that stability of judgment which the 
unqualified signature appears to claim. Light. 
hearted, we give all possible credit to deftness, 
to ingenuity, even, in the short-story, to the 
meretricious pleasures of simple surprise, 
Thoughtful, we welcome an issue, a human 
problem, a topic to revolve laboriously in the 
mind. At other times, and these are surely the 
best moments of our judgment, although they 
are the harshest, nothing will do but some flicker 
of real illumination, some piercing, even if only 
for an instant, only by a pinprick, of the intoler- 
able carapace. At these times the surface of life 
seems as gross a monstrosity as the bejewelled 
shell of des Esseintes’ tortoise, artificial, con- 
structed. And then how unendurable are thos 
characters in the pub, exchanging their caustic 
ripostes with the most delicate hint by their 
creator (who is a serious man) that death lies 
about them or that you are only young once! 
How bestial is the political allegory, with it 
clever twists! How one storms against a writer's 
uncanny, futile capacity for observation! Let him 
shut tight his eyes, close his mouth and his ears, 
block up his nostrils, and then let someone hit 
him on the jaw. He won’t be able to get away 
with that brilliant description of his assailant on 
which he longs to embark. None of those [aint 
froths at the corner of the mouth on which 2 
morsel of cigarette tobacco floats like a lean 
yellow dog on a grey sofa. None of those eyes 
where a scarlet molecule of anger seems to re- 
volve iike a catherine-wheel around the pupil 
Nothing seen; nothing heard or smelt or tasted; 
just bare experience itself, the impact of a blow. 

It is wickedly unfair, for the surface of life 
unless one is a mystic and disqualified from crit 
cism, deserves unwearied attention. The sense 
unless we are mystics, are all that we have, ané 
those rare moments of illumination are. only : 
by-product of the eyes and cars, an intensific: 
tion of our normal perception, unverifiable— 
often, no doubt, moments not of heavenly ligh! 
but of blindness. But when we are in the moo 
for this light or this blindness, nothing clx 
will do. 

Mr. Hopkinson is armoured against the variow 
moods of a reviewer, for his stories are as variouy 
Sensibly he appends a date to each, so that we 
may chart the direction of his development. Yé 
development is hard to discern. He has as maiaj 
moods as a reviewer, and he appears to welcont 
them all with the same engaging hospitalit 
Sometimes he is colloquial, readable, chock-« 
block with innuendo. He shows—and this is } 
baleful accusation—that he has an eye and 
ear, and that he can use what they give him 
In other stories he has a deeper intention; }t 
becomes—how easily one might have written 4 
in a different mood—more portentous. Thus, i! 
Over the Bridge (1936) and The Overgrow' 


By J. F. Powers. Jo} 
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symptoms of nervous breakdown. In_ thes 
stories he is never slick, though he readily ¢% 
hibits slickness in some of the others. He 


tortuous; he is sometimes pedestrian; he is some 
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LONDON ECHOING 
by JAMES BONE 
with twenty-four pictures by 
MUIRHEAD BONE 


‘The splendid pictures by the 
great Muirhead. . . would have 
cast into the shade any writing 
that wasn’t splendid too.’ sir 
MAX BEERBOHM 18s. 


PREJUDICE & JUDGMENT 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of Sir JAMES GRIGG 
‘This long and valuable book 


brings one into contact with 


a rare personality.’ HAROLD 
NICOLSON 16s. 
RACUNDRA’S 


FIRST CRUISE 
by ARTHUR RANSOMB 


An entirely new edition, 
illustrated from 35 photographs 
by the author, of the ‘finest of 
all true cruising tales.’ 


ILLUSTRATED 10s. 6d. 


Most bookshops now have in stock 
at least some of Mr. Ransome’s 
famous Swallows - & - Amazons 
books, all twelve of which are con- 
tinually being reprinted. All caa 
be found for the secking. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ADVENTURE & DISCOVERY 


and 
DISCOVERY & ROMANCE 
No. 3 


For the third year these books 
present a remarkable diversity 
of information and _ entertain- 
ment. Both have pictures on 
almost every page. 12s. 6d, 


NOVELS 
MISS JILL 
by EMILY HAHN 


‘Miss Jill is as pleasant company 
and as solid a personality as 
Moll Flanders.’ TiMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 9s. 


THE THREE BROTHERS 
by MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


‘A natural story-teller. His art 
conceals art, and his people are 
convincing.’ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 93. 


ail prices net 
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Alpine Tragedy 


CHARLES GOS 
Translated by MALCOLM Barnes. In 
this sombre but strangely beautiful book 
are related in dramatic fashion some of 
the tragic incidents of Alpine adventure 
in the nineteenth century. With 32 
photographs, six maps and decorations by 
EDWARD WHYMPER 18s. net 


Was it all Cricket? 
DANIEL REESE 
The fascinating life story of a well- 
known New Zealander, who was one of 
the pioneers of Cricket in his country. 
Besides His cricketing memories, Mr. 
Reese tells of his many and varied ex- 
periences in the shipping and saw-mill 
industries. Illustrated 25s. net 


The Most Civilized 
People in Europe 


HOW THE SWISS DO IT 
HAMILTON FYFE 
In this comprehensive little book is out- 
lined the development of the modern 
Swiss Federal Republic and at the same 
time the author gives vivid sketches of 
all aspects of Swiss life today. 3s. 6d. net 


History of Nigeria 
SIR ALAN BURNS, G.C.M.G. 
Besides being a standard work on the 
subject, this concise yet full history 
of an important dependency makes 
first-rate reading for those who are in no 
way concerned in West African Affairs. 
8 maps 21s. net 


Marriage and 
Morals 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
“An audacious and provocative book, 
in which truths are spiced with half- 
truths.”"—New Statesman and Nation. 
8th impression 8s. 6d. net 


The World and 


the Atom 
C. MMLLER and E. RASMUSSEN 
* This little book on atomic physics for 
the general reader comes like a breath 
from a finer world. It is written by 
two colleagues of Niels Bohr and does in- 
deed reflect the finest spirit of the period 
between the wars.”” ManchesterGuardian. 
Revised 2nd edition 12s. 6d. net 


An Atomic 
Phantasy 


KRAKATIT 
KAREL CAPEK 
Translated by LAWRENCE Hype. This 
characteristically brilliant novel, in 
which Capek, with prophetic genius 
foreshadows the coming of the atomic 
bomb, shows all its author’s usual gifts 
of impish humour and broad tolerant 
humanity. gs. 6d. net 
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times unnatural; but he pursues his vision with 


an admirable ardour. Undoubtedly the best 
story in the book is the latest. In The Over- 
grown Track an elderly schoolmaster is obliged 
to retire because, contrary to all his past prac- 
tice and theory, he suddenly beats a boy with 
inexplicable savagery. Retreating to a lonely 
room in London, he sets himself the solitary and 
heroic task of tracing this malady to its source, 
and at last he discovers the origin of it in a 
tragic love affair of thirty-five years earlier. A 
psycho-analyst would complain, perhaps legi- 
timately, that this could never have been 
achieved without his services. But the com- 
plaint is uninteresting. The story would have 
been preposterous if Mr. Gray had been splayed 
on the consulting-room sofa—a crucifixion which 
is becoming far too familiar in modern fiction. 
As it is, Mr. Hopkinson conveys his illumination 
with remarkable force and remarkable tact. 
Love, time, despair—his complex vision has been 
made available to us, and we should be grateful. 

Of Mr. Powers also I am persuaded that he 
is at his best when he is most in earnest. (His 
affectionate and rather whimsical humour about 
Catholic priests is pleasing enough, but it palls 
after a story or two. Indiscriminate film-goers 
may be reminded of Barry Fitzgerald in The 
Bells of St. Mary’s, and the memory will preju- 
dice them, perhaps unfairly, against the genuine 
wit which Mr. Powers displays.) His ferocious 
compassion strikes deeper, and rarely topples 
into the morass of his country’s traditional sen- 
timentality. When he writes of an anti-Negro 
riot he is far more than a nigger-lover, a benevo- 
lent white shocked at the treatment of an 
oppressed minority. He is totally engaged, and 
he will engage his readers totally as well. But 
even the most unpatronising compassion in- 
volves, whether consciously or not, an act of 
transference, a strenuous employment of the 
imagination. In sympathy, the eyes of the sym- 
pathiser grow wider; the face becomes strained 
with a certain hard endeavour. Mr. Powers cuts 
more cleanly through the surface when he de- 
scribes the half-embittered, half-sanctified death 
of an old Franciscan. This story, Lions, Harts, 
Leaping Does, is suffused indeed with that gentle 
ecclesiastical humour in which Mr. Powers de- 
lights, but here it serves the severe purpose of 
conducting us resolutely to a brave and deadly 
serious conclusion. There is no compassion here 
and no adulation. Yet neither is there any of 
that tiresome contemporary malaise which we 
call astringency, and which seldom means more 
than a laugh in church or a cruel word at a 
death-bed. The death of Father Didymus is 
described by a man who has died himself, who 
knows the solitude and despair of death as well 
as its joy and acquiescence, and who knows 
them, not by any act of the imagination but by 
direct perception. This is by far the truest 
story in these three books. 

Mr. Woodrow Wyatt has a fine discrimination 
and a generous catholicity. For many years now 
he has played his thankless and self-effacing role, 
and all intelligent readers of modern literature 
are perceptibly in his debt. He cannot conjure 
up material out of the air, but he makes reward- 
ing use of what is available. What is available 
is not, unfortunately, a surprise, and it is Mr. 
Hopkinson’s The Overgrown Track which 
reappears here to take the laurels of the collec- 
tion. By many of these stories I was reminded 
of Thurber’s wicked drawing of an exasperated 
man staring across the table at a sleepy-faced 
girl—* But what have you got to be enigmatic 
about, Millicent?” This, surely, is the prevailing 
vice of the modern English short story, a certain 
artful reticence, a bashful refusal to make inten- 
tions clear. It is an error to imagine that clarity 
must be less subtle or less complex than obfusca- 
tion, and if proof of this is needed Chehov pro- 
vides it. Yet the fault is easy to over-emphasise; 
it is a faint sour tendency rather than a destruc- 
tive element, and some of Mr. Wyatt’s contribu- 
tors are entirely free of it. But before making 
this unpleasant comment I should have written 





that these stories are good; not one of them is 
dull. In fact, this eighth series of English Story is 
another editorial success. Puitie TOYNBEE 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The Paul Nash Memorial Volume. Edited by 
Maroor Eates. Lund Humphries. 3 guineas. 


Rajput Painting. With an introduction and 
notes by BAsit GRAY. Faber. 8s.-6d. 


Mughal Painting. With an introduction and 
notes by J. V.S. WILKINSON. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Homage to Venus. With an introduction and 
motes by JAMES LAVER. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Renoir. With an introduction and notes by 
R. H. WILENSKI. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Modigliani. Introduction by BENEDICT 
NIcOLson. Lindsay Drummond. 25s. 


Matisse. With a critical survey by JEAN CASSOU. 
Soho Gallery. 27s. 6d. 


Viaminck. Introduction by PATRICK HERON. 
Lindsay Drummond. 25s. 


Penguin Prints: Yacht Approaching Coast, 
By TurNeR. 5s. 4d. Landscape with 
Yellow Birds, By KLEE; View of Windsor 
Castle, By Piper; Le Chardonneret, By 
Picasso. In folders 17” 13}”. 6s. each. 


The professional art critic has to knock off an 
introduction to a picture book a few days before 
the time limit is up if he is to avoid working him- 
self to death. He can rarely afford the luxury of 
second thoughts and has to acquire a facility for 
making plausible generalisations and snap judg- 
ments; he may be presumed to be in luck if he 
lands a subject that he has treated before. 
Heron, to whom generalising appears not to come 
easily, stands heroically apart from the present 
company of hardened introducers and has written 
the only introduction that tells one something 
new about painting. This is not to say that the 
others provide dull reading; some of them are 
more entertaining than Mr. Heron, others more 
ingenious, and only Monsieur Cassou is insup- 
portable. 

Dr. Read, for instance, who has written two 
previous assessments of the art of Paul Nash, in- 
geniously re-animates his opinions for the 
memorial volume by adopting the axiom that 
“what is written whilst an artist is alive can some- 
times be repeated with different emphasis when 
he is dead.” But surely this book with its 
documentation and invaluable collection of 
reproductions was the occasion not for six short, 
somewhat mechanical articles by various authori- 
ties, but for a long essay on Nash by some- 
one who could come to the paintings with more 
innocent eyes? The production is not up to 
the publisher’s best standard, although a num- 
ber of Nash’s friends have contributed towards 
the cost. The paper is unpleasant, and it was not 
a nice idea to stick the colour plates on thin grey 
sheets which have buckled under the paste. 

Again, Mr. Gray and Mr. Wilkinson are per- 
haps over-familiar with their subjects: in drawing 
upon their extensive researches into Rajput and 
Mughal painting they take us on a rather unneces- 
sary plod through the intricate paths of Indian 
art history and style criticism. The likeness that 
so many of these pictures bear to the work of 
Arthur Rackham is quite a formidable barrier to 
appreciation, and although one feels, after a long 
stare at slightly muffled reproductions, that 
Indian painters probably excel in the illustration 
of stories and legends, the nuances escape the un- 
initiated, and there is need in this type of publica- 
tion for an elaborate and eloquent description of 
every plate. 

Homage to Venus would have been an entranc- 
ing book if Mr. Laver’s introduction could have 
been adequately illustrated, for he manages to 
refer to nearly every great European painter of 
the nude; but the plates “suggested for the most 


Mr.. 
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part by the editor of the series” have beep 
selected in a different spirit. A repressed Burne. 
Jones and a silly pastiche of eighteenth century 
naughtiness by Wilson Steer have been allowed ty 
tail on to a rosy procession of nudes simply be. 
cause the goddess happens to be named in their 
titles. The procession begins to waver when 
Boucher appears, but it could have regained jj; 
glory if only Renoir’s “The Blonde Bather ” and 
a Modigliani reclining nude had found a place 
in the ranks. 

“The Blonde Bather” is one of the colour 
plates in the Faber Gallery Renoir, which is in. 
troduced by the editor of the series. Unhappily 
the general standard of reproduction in this 
series is very low, and can interest only a public 
which considers a poor colour plate better value 
for money than a good half-tone. But Mr, 
Wilenski’s defence of the last period is exemplary, 
and the Arts Council should look into his com. 
plaint that no large exhibition of Renoir’ 
twentieth-century painting has been held in 
London. 

The Modigliani nude I have in mind js 
one of the_ seventeen fine colour plates 
introduced by Mr. Nicolson. It has special 
historical claims to a place in Homage to Venus 
because it completes her attributes with a de- 
liciously decorative little scrub of sexual fleece. 
Mr. Nicolson places Modigliani neatly and ex- 
pertly as an elegant minor painter with flashes of 
greatness in his portraits: but he has created a 
macabre effect by making his assessment support a 
tract on the perils of drink and drugs. He turns 
on the tap so gently that one is unaware of 
“going under.” One nods approval and savours 
the logic of Mr. Nicolson’s contention that be- 
cause Modigliani usually painted only single 
figures he must have forced his mistresses to 
abandon all their friends, and one can scarcely 
suppress an exclamation of horror when one learns 
from Mr. Nicolson that the young ladies who 
posed for the reclining nudes were not posing at 
all but were on their death beds. 

In contrast with Mr. Nicolson’s mock serious- 
ness, the rhetoric and nationalistic fervour of 
Monsieur Cassou’s “ critical survey ” of the art of 
Matisse—accompanied fortunately by reasonably 
good colour plates of some magnificent paintings 
—is close to farce without being amusing. Even 
the fact that Matisse used to run an academy [or 
foreign students is made an occasion for praising 
the master who knows how to be worthy of such 
a title, and we are led to understand that teaching 
the barbarians is one of the sacred missions of 
the French genius. It is the kind of thing that 
looks rather better when it comes from one of the 
barbarians. 

In the Vlaminck book, commentary and 
colour plates are evenly matched: the Modigliani 
plates are just as fine, and I think Modigliani is 
a better painter, but because Mr. Heron draws 
the Vlaminck plates deep into his essay and makes 
them function as if they were the pictures then- 
selves this book is the most satisfying of the whole 
batch. His analysis of the landscape on plate II 
is the most brilliantly sustained example of the 
art of experiencing pictures that I have come 
across since Adrian Stokes analysed a couple of 
Picassos in Colour and Form. Mr. Heron leads 
one into the picture by attempting to prove that 
the signature in the bottom right hand corner is 
essential to the structure, and although one may 
still be unconvinced at the end of the journey, it 
is the journey that matters: one returns 10 
dubiety with vivid recollections of an absorbing 
and thrilling expedition into imagined space. 

One good colour plate is worth any number 
bad ones, and it must be said that the new Per 
guin prints meet the demand for colour repro 
ductions in a much more admirable fashio 
than the comparable books. Each of the fo 
beautifully printed reproductions so far published 
is in a protective folder which at a pinch would 
serve as amount. The provenance of the pictur 
and a succinct account of the artist and his de 
velopment are printed inside the cover. Three of 
the prints are in colour and the fourth is a faith- 
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Christmas Books 


GENERAL 


J. B. Priestley 


PLAYS. Volume One of his Coljected 
Plays contains Dangerous Corner, Eden 
End, Time and The Conways, I Have Been 
Here Before, Johnson over Jordan, Music 
at Night, The Linden Tree. Nov, 20th. 16s. 


Sir Patrick 
Hastings 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. “This is an auto- 
biography in a hundred.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 2nd impression. 15s. 


W. Somerset 
Maugham 


QUARTET. Four stories with screen 
plays by R.C. Sherriff. 2nd impression. 
9s. 6d. 


Charles Graves 


WOMEN IN GREEN, The history of 
the W.V.S,in wartime. 24 pages of illus- 
trations and a frontispiece. 12s. 6d. 


FICTION 
W. Somerset 
Maugham 


CATALINA. ‘A notable novel which 
shows Maugham at the height of his 
power.” S. P. B. Mais in The Oxford 
Mail. tos. 6d. 


Graham Greene 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER. His 
great novel — fifth impression now 
printing. gs. 6d. 


Nevil Shute 


NO HIGHWAY, The new nove! by the 
author of Pastoral, The Chequer Board, 
etc. Ios. 6d. 
Book Society chowe and Evening 
Standard Book of the Month. 


John Steinbeck 


THI PEARL. A novel by the author 
of The Grapes of Wrath. 6s 


Norah Hoult 


FAREWELL HAPPY FIELDS. “A 
very impressive novel.” Mawnchesiei 
Guardian. Book Society Recommendation. 

10s. 6d 


Mary Dunstan 


HE CLIMBED ALONE. A novel by 
the author of Winter Rhapsody. 9s. 6d. 
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BOYS wil/ 
be BOYS 


E. S. Turner 


“ Completely successful and violently 
amusing ... An extravagantly fuany 
book" ARTHUR MARSHALL (New 
Statesman). “A little classic . . . pure 
delight” A. H. CAMPBELL (Observer). 
“Truly fascinating’ STEPHEN POTTER 
(News Chronicle). 10/6 
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THE ENGLISH 
COMIC ALBUM 


a hundred years of 
English comic art 


compiled by 


Leonard Russell & 
Nicolas Bentley 
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A Christmas selection 
* 


V.SACKVILLE-WEST& 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
ANOTHER WORLD THAN THIS 


NICOLAS BENTLEY 
BALLET-HOO 


ANDRE SIMON 
A WINE PRIMER 


ALBERTA HANNUM 
SPIN A SILVER COIN 


Novels 


C. S. FORESTER 
THE SKY & THE FOREST 


RUMER GODDEN 
A CANDLE FOR ST. JUDE 


P.HANSFORD JOHNSON 
A SUMMER TO DECIDE 
For children 
RUMER GODDEN 
THE DOLLS’ HOUSE 


ELIZABETH HOLDING 
MISS KELLY 
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figure, by the author of Charles Dickens. 





SAACHATTONAAZ 


TRAVEL 
ELSPETH HUXLEY 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


So me « 
wwr 
= 


‘A first-hand, expert impression of 
contemporary East Africa’ — Evening 
Standard. 32 pages of plates. 18s. 


2 4 ° 
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CRITICISM 
F. R. LEAVIS 
The Great Tradition 


A study of the novels of George Eliot, 
Henry James and Joseph Conrad. 
12s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY 
DAME UNA POPE. 
HENNESSY 
Canon Charles Kingsley 


A notable biography of an important 


Illustrated. 18s. 


NOVELS 
ANN BRIDGE 


And Then You Came 
10s. 6d. 


GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD 


Arabesque 
10s. 6d. 


MARGARET [RWIN 
Elizabeth, Captive 


Princess 
10s. 6d. 


HOPE MUNTZ 
The Golden Warrior 
12s. 6d. 


HUMPHREY PAKINGTON 
The Washbournes of 


Otterley 
10s. 6d. 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
WARNER 
The Corner 


that Held Them 
10s. 6d. 
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ful reproduction of one of Picasso’s aquatints for 
Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle. The choice, natur- 
ally enough, is not beyond controversy: but the 
pitting of a charming minor Picasso, a pretty but 
trivial Klee and a Piper watercolour against a 
Turner masterpiece arouses one’s gambling in- 
stincts, and if I back the Picasso to sell out a little 
ahead of the others in spite of its being in black 
and white it is because it looks so astonishingly 
like the original aquatint. ROBERT MELVILLE 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


Via Tokyo. By CurisTMAS Humpnureys. Hutchin- 
son. 215. 

Delhi - Chungking. 
O.U.P. 2; 
Across the Great Deserts. By P. T. ETHERTON. 

Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d. 
Enchanted Trails. By SiR CHRISTOPHER GIBSON. 
Museum Press. 16s. 
From Santos to Bahia. 
William Hodge. 15s. 
North African Notebook. By RoBIN MAUGHAM. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 


By K. P. S. MENON. 


By HAKON MIELCHE. 


A magical signpost greets the seaplane pas- 
senger as he climbs out of the aerolaunch on to 
the jetty in Calcutta. Its fingers point to Batavia 
and Singapore, Sydney and Hongkong and 
Karachi, telling you how many miles you must 
fly over mountain, desert, ocean and paddyfield 
before you reach your chosen destination. But 
you can stay at home and make your own signpost 
with the help of these six travellers, and the 
excellent maps and photographs they provide for 
you. 

Via Tokyo has a special interest because it in- 
troduces us to new people rather than to new 
places. The spirit of old places is more success- 
fully recalled in the poems with which Mr. 
Christmas Humphreys interleaves his travel book. 
Sometimes the old and the new come together 
as in Horyu-Ji where the ancient Abbot showed 
him as a fellow-Buddhist an exquisite figure of 
Kwannon. It was the personal shrine of Prince 
Shotoku who welcomed the first Buddhist 
priests to Japan in the seventh century. Mr. 
Humphreys, a follower of the Northern School 
of Buddhism, was captivated by Japan. In his 
seven months’ visit as a Junior to Mr. Comyns 
Carr in the International War Crimes Trials he 
was able to escape for 22 weekends from that 
“heartache of unnatural devastation, which is 
Tokyo.” The exquisiteness of Japanese frescoes, 
prints, sculpture, gardens and architecture were 
revealed to him as Truth—in the Buddhist sense 
—which had no existence save in the beauty at 
his feet, a. “peace wherein regret and hope and 
all comparison was void, and only the exquisite 
minute existed, and the will, content to be in 
chains, was free.’ Mr. Humphreys deliber- 
ately avoids horrors and war, hates politics and 
economics, “ knows nothing about them and cares 
less.” 

The signpost now points to my own favourite 
journey. How well I understand Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s remark in a charming Introduction that 
Delhi-Chungking “makes good reading and 
it reminds me of so many of my own fantasies 
and dreams of long ago.” And I should choose 
Mr. K. P. S. Menon, the author, as my com- 
panion. He has a sense of humour, a wide know- 
ledge of Chinese history and literature, an eye 
and a pen for the beauty of mountain and desert 
and a nostalgic time sense which makes him feel 
that the mantle of Marco Polo has fallen on his 
shoulders as he walks in the footprints of that 
patron saint of the Gobi. 

Mr. Menon became India’s first Ambassador in 
Nanking, made his journey in the second half of 
1944 when he was appointed diplomatic repre- 
sentative. He kept a day-by-day Diary of his 
travels, by horse, yak, foot and station wagon as 
far as Urumchi where he took an aeroplane to 
Chungking. The first part of his pilgrimage took 
125 days. He often recalled his schoolboy heroes, 
Fa-Hsien who walked from China to India in 


400 A.D., and Hsuan Tsang who visited India two 
centuries later, returning laden with Buddhist 
scriptures. In Khotan, once a centre of civilisa- 
tion, Mr. Menon was unable to find any trace of 
the old Buddhist stupas and temples which lay 
hidden in the dust, “ beyond even the power of 
Stein’s spade to unearth.” Marco Polo, he re- 
minds us, found that this once flourishing Budd- 
hist kingdom had finally given in to the Muslim 
invaders and the people were subject to the Great 
Khan (Kublai Khan). 

Our next. traveller, Col. Etherton, takes us 
through the three deserts, Sahara, Kalahari and 
Gobi. His photographs in Across the Great 
Deserts are brilliant and exciting though a good 
deal of his description might have been written 
from an armchair with a guidebook and an atlas. 
He dwells rather often on the odd behaviour of 
foreigners. The Mongolian who proudly shows 
him the dried leg of mutton which is a family 
heirloom would probably view with equal sur- 
prise the antlers and foxheads in Col. Etherton’s 
ancestral! hall. However, Col. Etherton had un- 
usually intimate experiences in Mongolia, par- 
ticularly in one holy lamasery—unnamed— 
which was “a kind of Glastonbury of the snows.” 
Lamas rose at 3 a.m. and went to bed with the 
sun. Time was nothing to them; they concerned 
themselves only with the millions who are loaded 
with sin, and the millions yet unborn who may 
be turned into the right path by prayer. This 
seems to me to be a more dignified occupation 
than political mud-slinging at the Palais Chaillot 
and I recommend to certain U.N.O. delegates 
the technique of one Lama who kept complete 
silence during an interview. Col. Etherton was 
fortunate enough to gain the confidence of an 
abbot who invited him to stay in a lonely mon- 
astery eighteen thousand feet high among the 
mountains of snow and ice; Across the Great 
Deserts is well worth reading for the sake of his 
weird experiences there and later on with the 
Khan of the Kalmucks. To judge by his diary 
across the Sahara and the Kalahari, he too found 
the Gobi the most exciting of his unusual 
travels. 

No place could be more unlike those Mongo- 
lian plateaux than the tropical forests of Para- 
guay and Brazil which Sir Christopher Gibson 
describes in Enchanted Trails. Sir Christopher is 
a lush writer on lush country. Descended from a 
canny business man in Glasgow who profitably 
responded to “the glad tidings that the River 
Plate was becoming a pretty hot potato for 
pioneering enterprise,” this author was born with 
the smell and the sound of the tropics. And 
when the call came to him to explore the great 
estancias so that you might have an extra piece 
of neat pink spam, he set off immediately with 
gun and fishing rod and a good supply of tinned 
delicacies. Between thinking, buying and sell- 
ing cattle, Sir Christopher endured all sorts of dis- 
comforts as well as the joy of the chase. Vam- 
pire bats, six-inch long centipedes, and great hairy 
tarantulas enlivened his evenings, not to mention 
a wide variety of mosquitoes, ants, bugs, and 
ticks which could not be dislodged under two 
hours. Sensitive companions would have been 
unsuitable on such journeys. Sir Christopher knew 
how to choose his men to suit his purpose and 
his surroundings in this life which was “at its 
crudest; many would say Life as it should be 
lived.” 

From Santos to Bahia is like a performance of 
Oklahoma by comparison with Enchanted Trails. 
“A light-yellow hours. A jade-green hillside. 
A cinnabar-red lightbuoy that bobbed up ‘and 
down in the ebbing tide . Two negroes 
paddling out of the mother-of-pearl of the 
estuary in a blue canoe.” The choice of 11 kinds 
of whiskey, and streamlined cars with “amusing 
multi-toned horns that play proper little tunes” 
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2/- 48 pp. and diagrams 
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and lots of mulattos as well as lots of blonde; 
with dentifricial smiles. As Mr. Hakon Mielche 
reminds us, there was no war in Santos, but 
“a flood wave of prosperity,” and the city has 
that chromium-plated richness that comes from 
neutrality. 

This is an exuberantly written travelbook. Mr, 
Mielche dragged himself away from bulging 
kitchens and neon lights and made a trip into the 
“unexplored jungle where coiled-up snakes, hor- 
rible scorpions, shaggy bird-spiders, black pan- 
thers,” etc., etc., awaited him. And he came face 
to face with rattlesnakes, hundreds and hundreds 
of them in a snake institute where he bravely 
responded to the Director’s request to take colour 
photographs. His account of experiments with 
rattlesnakes and frogs is the most fascinating and 
original in the book. He ends his diary at the 
ecstatic festival of Nossa Senhora de Conceicao 
de Praia in the less sophisticated city of Bahia. 

Would an overdose of Marshall Aid transform 
the poverty-stricken Arab countries which are the 
subject of North African Notebook into the smart 
business centres from Santos to Bahia? Could 
those Berbers and Rifi so beautifully photo- 
graphed and described by Mr. Robin Maugham, 
the author, become the hard-drinking people 
Hakon Mielche met at chromium bars on the 
Latin American coast? These were questions 
which I asked as I followed the last finger of our 
signpost—through Morocco, both Spanish and 
French, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya with a charm- 
ing observant companion. North African Note- 
book subtly introduces the social problems which 
are an intrinsic part of undeveloped areas, without 
detracting from its interest as a diary. On the 
contrary. Mr. Maugham describes first-class in- 
terviews with nationalist leaders and discusses 
with living éxamples the technical backwardness 


Arab League. “ Arab society” he writes “is still 
restless and divided, torn between the old world 
of its religion and tradition and the new world of 
the West.” 
He concludes this interesting personal contri- 
bution to our knowledge of North Africa by ask- 
ing the Europeans to display “more compassion 
and the Arabs more common sense.” And so it 
seems that all roads lead to politics, even the sign- 
post which we erected for six travellers who 

provide an attractive adventurous escape. 
DorotHy WoopMAN 


SOME COUNTRY BOOKS 
The Essential Richard Jefferies. By Mai- 


COLM ELWIN. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
The New Naturalist. Ed. JAmes Fisher. 
Collins. 21s. 


An Englishman’s Year. By H. J. Massinc- 


HAM. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Small Calendars. By J. H. B. Pest. Arti 
Barker. 8s. 6d. 

The ee By JOHN Moore. Collins. 
I2s. 6d. 

Salt of the Marshes. By S. L. Bensusav. 
Routledge. 15s. 

Over the Reefs. By Rosert Gippincs. Deni. 
15s 


Common British Flowers. By E. M. Turner. 
Paul Elek. 7s. 6d. 
Common British Birds. By RaLpH WuitLock. 
Paul Elek. 7s. 6d. 


It is an oddity of our time that never before 
have there been so many countrylovers, while 
never before have $0 many of us been geared in 
greater or less degree to the urban way of life. 
Although rural culture and custom are increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan, and distinctions of dress and 
food and speech are declining or extinct, ther¢ 
is no denying that “country books” are boom- 
ing. They form a large slice of our publishing 
output, they are extremely popular, and they stil! 
come thick and fast—at least, as thick and a 
fast as paper difficulties permit. What has hap- 
pened in the couple of centuries since Pope dis 
missed country life scornfully in terms of “ old- 
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Christmas List 


and the Devil 


(Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais) 
FRANCES WINWAR 


Author of The Life of the Heart 

rE read The Saint and the Devil with 
fascinated interest. She has come close 
to producing a masterpiece.’-—MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK Illustrated 15s. net 


American Themes 
D. W. BROGAN 


“The supreme British authority on 
American history, customs, institutions, 
folk-lore, fiction, fact and legend.’ — 
Glasgow Herald 12s. 6d. net 


The World of Words 


ERIC PARTRIDGE 


‘A word expert on the study of language. 
Recommended to all critical readers and 
every thoughtful writer.’-—PeTER 
QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 12s. 6d. net 


ANineteenth-Century 
Childhood : 


MARY MACCARTHY 


A revised edition of Mrs. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s charming and gay story of 
her childhood, with a new introduction 
by JOHN BETJEMAN 

Illustrated 6s. net 


Inside U.S.A. 


JOHN GUNTHER 
60th thousand 


1,000 pages 255. net 





Some Trust 
in Chariots 


JACK JONES 
An epic of life in Wales by the greatest 
of Welsh novelists. - 12s. 6d. net 


The Plague 


ALBERT CAMUS 


‘Seems to me likely to have a masterful 
influence on the art of writing novels.’— 
V. S. PRITCHETT (New Statesman) 

gs. 6d. net 


Prince of Foxes 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 


‘A long, highly exciting and very readable 
story with scores of lively sketches and 
characters.’ —Daily Telegraph 


12s. 6d. net 
The Rage 


of the Vulture 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘Tautly, commandingly and totally ex- 
citing.’ —ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 
Qs. net 
es 
Dark Carnival 
RAY BRADBURY 


A collection of horror- stories for the 
winter evenings. gs. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 














BERNARD 
DARWIN 


Every Idle Dream 


‘The deeply appealing thing 
their 


about these essays is 
happimess. Scholarship and 


humanity here go beautifully 
hand in hand.”’—HOWARD SPRING 
12s. 6d. 


JOIN 
MOORE 


The Blue Field 


“Tt is full of the wisdom of the 
English countryside,of humanity 
and kindliness, of insight and 
humour, and of writing that 


could scarcely be bettered.” 


—sIR NORMAN BIRKETT 
Book Society Choice. 12s. Gd. 


KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE 


EVEREST 


James Ramsey Ullman 


‘** An absorbing anthology which 
is also a chronicle, a conse- 
cutive story of how men have 
reacted to Everest’s challenge 
for the best part of 100 years.” 

—YORKSHIRE Post 
Illustrated. 21s. 


SEAN 
O’FAOLAIN 


The Short Story 


‘* 4 most interesting book, full 
of discussions about the writing 
of long novels as well as of short 
stories, with eight examples of 
the latter to illustrate various 


points “ane 


GUARDIAN 


COLLINS 








a lively, scholarly and 
substantial book.’’-—MANCHESTER 


10s. 6d. 
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‘ciao egpepape cemmaaiale 
FABER BOOKS 





gift suggestions 


fiction 
The Phasian Bird 

10,6 HENRY WILLIAMSON 
The Silver Bough 

96 NEIL M. GUNN 
Strange Life of Ivan Osokin 

8,6 P. D. OUSPENSKY 
Portrait in Two Colours 

86 STUART B. JACKMAN 
Monkeyface 

8,6 STEPHEN GILBERT 


general 
Notes towards 
the Definition of Culture 
10/6 t. &.. BhI0T 
Book Society Recommendation 
The Bismarck Episode 
12/6 RUSSELL GRENFELL 
Book Society Recomme::dation 
The Hidden Years 
8/6 The play by TRAVERS OTWAY 
The Descent of the God 
12/6 MAURICE COLLIS 
Personality in Politics 
12/6 SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
War between Continents 
15/- MIKSCHE & COMBAUX 
Shetland Sanctuary 
25/- 44 dlus. RICHARD PERRY 
Carts and Candlesticks 
8/6 ALISON UTTLEY 
Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe 
The Complete Cook 
30/- Tilustrated NELL HEATON 


art 


The Faber Gallery 


CHAGALL. KLEE. MANET. MATISSE. 
RENOIR. VAN GOGH. CHARDIN, 
WATTEAU. DUTCH INDOOR SUBJECTS. 
CEZANNE. HOGARTH. BOTTICELLI. 
HOMAGE TO VENUS. ISABELLA’S 
TRIUMPH. MANTEGNA AND THE 
PADUAN SCHOOL. THE VIRGIN AND 
CHILD 
With 10 colour tlates. Each 7/6 


The Faber Gallery of Oriental Art 
RAJPUT PAINTING 
MUGHAL PAINTING 
With 10 colour plates. Each 8/6 


Faber Gallery Slip-case 
Each slip-case holds 12 Faber Gallery vol- 
umes strong blue cloth with gold lettering, 
in a black leather panel on the spine. 20/- 
Masterpieces of the Prado Museum 
35/- F. A. de SOTOMAYOR 


With 80 lates, 20 being in colour 
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fashion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks”? 
The countryside itself has hardly improved, ex- 
cept in plumbing and transport. Mr. Massing- 
ham would argue that it has deteriorated, and 
that our fond affection is either a kind of awk- 
ward penitence or sheer hypocrisy. Maybe the 
Town has gone downhill even faster and alto- 
gether lost—or had bombed out of it—the suave 
delights that appealed to Pope. Whatever the 
cause, we sit gladly at the feet of the nature- 
mystics, the mass-observers of rookeries, the dia- 
lect-collectors, the snapshot aces, the tourist 
guiders and the romantic chroniclers of village 
life. “Townee” may yet become as ubiquitous 
an insult as “ fascist.” 

Certainly the centenary of Richard Jefferies 
could not have come at a more fortunate time, 
for he is obviously one of the founders of this 
new movement. I have lost count of the new 
books by or about him, and of the great figures— 
human and divine—with whom he has been com- 
pared. His centenary has been almost sensa- 
tionally successful, and Mr. Elwin’s selection will 
be very handy for those who want to find out 
what the fuss is about. I regret that a third of 
the book is given up to Amaryllis at the Fair 
and The Story of my Heart because they do not 
strike me as the best of Jefferies. By contrast, 
we have less than a dozen pages from Wild Life 
in a Southern County, which is a pity if you 
prefer the practical countryman with the amaz- 
ing eyesight and quietly reflective mind—the 
“newsmonger and _ intelligencer,” as Henley 
described him, “of creeping things, and things 
that fly, and things that run.” However, Mr. 
Elwin offers a well-guided dip into most of Jef- 
feries’ books, and his introduction is admirable. 

[ suppose the difference between Jefferies and 
Gilbert White is that White did not get his 
religion and his income mixed up with his in- 
terest in Nature. More and more for Jefferies 
the countryside became both a livelihood and a 
cult, and that confusion is the unhappier part of 
his legacy. A writer may well demand to live 
by his writing, of course, and a man may read 
philosophy in field and wood; but if he is not 
careful his perceptions may fossilise in a literary 
convention and a “message.” In the later Jef- 
feries the touch of reality weakens and is replaced 
by a self-conscious beatification. 

James Fisher has this peril in mind, I imagine, 
when he introduces The New Naturalist with the 
round assertion that “fancies are poisonous com- 
panions to the enjoyment and appreciation of 
Nature.” The evident intention of this new 
“journal of British Natural History” is to intro- 
duce the museum and university scientists and 
research experts to the general body of “ nature- 
lovers” and amateur naturalists. It is a valuable 
enterprise and it has been tackled on an ambitious 
scale. Eventually The New Naturalist will appear 
quarterly, but the first four numbers come in a 
single volume. 

Such is the cargo of hopes and good wishes it 
carries with it that criticism is apt to over-shadow 
praise. The inglorious technicolour of the illus- 
trations is disappointing. There is also the more 
substantial problem that most scientists find it 
difficult to make a large subject either palatable 
or exciting in the course of a short article. It 
is the more practised pens of Peter Scott, Brian 
Vesey Fitzgerald, Stephen Potter and Mr. Fisher 


himself which score most convincingly. 
Earnestly as one may support the campaign 
against “fancies,” I hope we are not to have a 


new puritanism which exalts jargon and inner- 
circle reputation above the illuminating merits of 
i decent prose. It will indeed be an achievement 
if The New Naturalist can develop and foster a 
middle way between the treatise of the professor 
and the gush-and-colour of the journalist. The 
present four-in-one volume—dealing with Wood- 
lands, The Western Isles of Scotland, Migration 
and The Local Naturalist—is patchy and seems 
not very clear about the nature of its audience. 
But there are good things in it, and it is obvi- 
ously going to have a considerable influence on 
the popular approach to natural history. 


Mr. Massingham is a far cry from Jefferies and 
the naturalists. His is the voice of Cobbett, rum- 
bustious, mettlesome and as angry with his con- 
temporaries as an Old Testament prophet. You 
either dismiss Mr. Massingham as a crazy reac- 
tionary, or you like him. I like him. I like his 
pugnacity. I like the severely practical form that 
his impractical visions take. I like arguing with 
him. I don’t believe we shall abandon artificial 
fertilisers and food imports and a centralised 
urban culture, but I like a man who can rise in 
his fury and denounce the county of Wiltshire 
as “a cow-factory and a corn-factory, a manless, 
hedgeless, sheepless prairie, a great rolling zoo of 
saurian-like machines.” Mr. Massingham, in 
short, has zest. He goes for the bowling with the 
sole and only intention of hitting it farther and 
higher over the pavilion than it has ever been hit 
before. As unofficial keeper of the conscience of 
agriculture, he reminds us of some things we 
do ill to forget. He probably talks some non- 
sense into the bargain, but it is part of the flavour 
of the man. And it is precisely that individual 
flavour which gives gusto to everything he writes. 
The journal form of An Englishman’s Year suits 
him admirably as he can wander from “ regional ” 
culture to pear-growing, from the iniquities of 
Wiltshire farming to a textual point in Shakes- 
peare. 

Mr. Peel looks a bit thin in contrast. His 
carefully wrought poetic celebrations of country 
life bring us back to the realm of Jefferies. In 
Small Calendars there is the slightly pious hush 
delicately disturbed by a young heart “ floating 
upon the morning air for joy’s sake.” Mostly 
Mr. Peel gives us good, quiet etchings which do 
credit to his taste and discrimination but lack 
any imperative to stiffen them. 

John Moore is not so reverential though he 
has lofty feelings about countrymen; but he wraps 
them up in a most disarming blend of bonhomie, 
wit and deceptively British modesty. The Blue 
Field is bound to please those who already de- 
light in Elmbury and Brensham, for it deals with 
the same world and is alive with humour and 
vivid thumb-nail sketches. Mr. Moore’s vein of 
comedy is first-rate, but his vein of sentiment 
verges on musical-comedy. The colours are too 
rosy, the story keeps drifting into the Oklahoma 
country. I grant Mr. Moore all the charm there 
is, though, and am content to believe The Blue 
Field just happens to be too sweet for my palate. 
The field in question, incidentally, is a crop of 
linseed grown in defiance of a War Ag. demand 
for oats. I found that puzzling because they 
give them medals for growing linseed where I 
come from, 

Mr. Bensusan is less beguiling but he has 
the solid merit of knowing his Essex people in- 
side out. Indeed, I doubt if any living writer 
can surpass him in fidelity to the rhythms and 
phrasing of dialect. As an inventor and con- 
structor of stories he is often clumsy, but I am 
sure Mr. Massingham would acclaim him—and 
rightly so—as a “regional” writer of high dis- 
tinction. For anyone who knows the “ tuckeys” 
and the “dutt” of the “little owld boys” in the 
Eastern counties, Salt of the Marshes is a rare 
delight. 

Robert Gibbings has forsaken the English 
countryside for most outlandish parts, but no 
amount of logic shall make me omit his latest 
book about the Pacific islands. Handsomely 
illustrated and written with the sure but oblique 
wit that you can linger over pleasantly, Over the 
Reefs is a wonderful blend of legends, good 
tourisme, incredible anecdotes and _ graphic 
description. There must be a sort of reader who 
does not care for this, but I find it very hard 
to credit. 

The Life and Leisure series is worth noticing. 
Miss Turner’s volume on flowers, and Ralph 
Whitlock’s on birds, are attractive to handle and 
generously illustrated with photos. Neither pre- 
tends to add to human knowledge, but novices 
will find them sound and sensible, and they have 
that bright, crisp look which Christmas presents 
ought to have. DESMOND HAWKINS 
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MYTH-MAKERS 
Uncle Dynamite. By P.G. WopEHOUSE. Herbert 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
The Plague and I. Berry MacDoNALD. Ham- 
mond. 10s. 6d. 
The Saracen’s Head. By OsBERT LANCASTER. 
Murray. 8s. 6d. 


The Rose and Ring. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Guilford Press. 7s. 6d. 

The English Comic Album. By LEONARD 
RUSSELL AND NICOLAS BENTLEY. Michael 
Foseph. 155. 

The successful comic writer is a maker of 
myths. He isolates bits of ourselves, which we 
identify, and passes them off as archetypes. 
Among such, few, in modern times, have a more 
notable place than Mr. Wodehouse, who has 
given “Wooster” to the language, and whose 
Jeeves, archetype of the Perfect Butler, is a 
national possession and likely to be without heir. 

Cataclysms have intervened, carrying away the 
Perfect Butlers, gentlemen’s gentlemen, and 
many other friendly landmarks of the Wooster 
world. In a comparatively butler-less world a 
former addict is bound to be apprehensive. There 
is no need; we underrate Mr. Wodehouse if we 
suppose that his talent is all tied up in dead 
social stock. In Uncle Dynamite he manages 
brilliantly without butlers. 

True, the peers, heiresses, and young men with 
Drones Club nicknames are there still, and not 
quite what they were twelve years ago. And 
certain conventions now seem rather trying. For 
example, the convention by which favourite 
characters are allowed to belong to, and get away 
with having the best of, two incompatible 
worlds. We have Lord Ickenham, whose dis- 
respectable pranks, in the Edwardian paint- 
town-red manner, are not allowed to blind us to 
his “essential respectability.” And “Pongo” 
Twistleton, a young man of absolutely decent 
noble birth, but in love with Sally Painter, a 
girl who sculpts: some sort of artist, in fact, 
and living in Chelsea. Mr. Wodehouse quells 
our proper abhorrence of the Highbrow with his 
description of her as a “small alert girl in beige, 
whose arrival intensified the Ascot note.” 

“T hated her mixing with all that seedy crowd in 
Chelsea. Bounders with beards,” said Pongo with 
an austere shudder. “I’ve been in her studio 
sometimes, and the blighters were crawling out of 
the woodwork in hundreds, bearded to the 
eyebrows.” 

That said, Mr. Wodehouse allays our proper 
suspicions of the Philistine by describing 
“Pongo” as a “moody, introspective young 
man,” who reminds Lord Ickenham “of 
Hamlet.” 

In American humorous mythology there is an 
area which was mapped out by Alexander Wool- 
cott, a great myth-maker. It contains rich seams 
of satire and sentimentality which Woolcott used 
in working up local personalities and incidents 
into national legends. This is the area in which 
Miss Betty MacDonald belongs; a dash of sophis- 
tication and masculine judgment would make her 
a splendid heiress of it. Her sentimentality and 
facetiousness are terrific (in her family people 
sorry for themselves are called “Saddos”); but 
her powers of exaggerated humorous observation 
are terrific also. And we swallow the whole (as 
we swallow Woolcott) because Miss MacDonald, 
in her 220 pages, creates a momentously unforget- 
table picture of the sanatorium in which she spent 
nine months being cured of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Osbert Lancaster has been in the running 
for a possible place among myth-makers with 
his “Maud, Countess of Littlehampton”; now 
he draws nearer with a XIIIth-century episode 
of her illustrious family. The Saracen’s Head 
is about William de Littlehampton, whose un- 
heroic temper and inability “to keep a straight 
lance” are the despair of his ferocious mother. 
I found it diverting and quite excellent. Mr. 
Lancaster avoids archaic strains, but keeps us 
in period with judicious compilations of the then- 
topical “Send me the Seneschal, the Head 
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Cassell 
books 


| for 
Christmas 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 
by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


““We may be grateful for a life of Johnson which is so 
sound, so reliable and so consistently good.’’—The 
Times "Literary Supplement. “ He has managed to con- 
trol the vast mass of material so well and writes with 
such lucidity and balance that no professed student of 
Johnson will feel uneasy in his company, while the 
man who wants to have the Johnson saga contracted 
intelligently to one volume will be greatly in his debt.” 
—Listener. 13 illustrations. 21/- net. 


BALZAC 
by STEFAN ZWEIG 


“This is by far the best Life of Balzac in English.” — 
G. W. Stonier, Observer. “The best account that has 
yet appeared in English.”—Raymond Mortimer, New 
Stajesman. ‘* It was Zweig’s last book, and it is proba- 
bly his best. Deserves to be a biographical best-seller of 
1948.”"—Peter Quennell, Daily Mail. “‘ The fullest and 
most readable life of Balzac that has appeared in 
English.”—Listener. Illustrated. New printing ready 
Dec. 9th. 21/- net. 


Sir HENRY MORGAN 
by ROSITA FORBES 


“Herself an intrepid voyager, Miss Rosita Forbes has 
found a hero very much to her liking. Miss Forbes, 
like her admirable illustrator, Mr. J. S. Goodall, has 
been true to the spirit of time and place. Her local 
colour has been studied on the spot and, if it is some- 
thing garish, so was the figure which it environs. To 
the tale of a sensational man a sensational method is 
appropriate.” —Punch. 17/6 net. 


>» ‘ Tm @e 

ROBERT GRAVES 

” > M Re by ‘ 
COLLECTED POEMS 

1914-1947 

“Mr. Graves is a mature poet with immense powcr, a 
diabolically clever technique and an intensity which is 
both vivid and tender. He has a penetrating and at 
times a savage mind, but he has few rivals and no peers 
in the particular kind of poetry he has chosen to 
write.”—Yorkshire Post. 12,6 net. 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE HILL 


by B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Hitler’s Generals, their rise and fall, with their own 
account of military events, 1939-1945. 


‘* The best book that even he has written. An amaz- 


ingly complete picture of historic events that were | 


wholly obscure while they were happening.” —Punch. 
“A fascinating book.”—A. ¥. Cwmnmings, News 
Chronicle. 2nd printing. 10/6 net. 


BOMBED LONDON 
by HANSLIP FLETCHER 


‘Thirty-eight beautifully reproduced drawings and 
water colours which make desolation look magnifi- 
cent.”—Fohn Betjeman, Daily Herald. “ It is a book to 
treasure.”—J/lustrated London News. “A must book 
for all those who appreciate beautiful books.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. _ 15” x 10". Lithographed cloth 
binding. Second printing ready Dec. 9th. 25/- net. 














LINDSAY DRUMMOND’S 


Christmas Books for all tastes 


volume of Short Stories by 
Aiiat sensitive and distin- 

guished writer, Margiad Evans, 
entitled THE OLD AND THE 
YOUNG (8/6), with decorations 
by the author: a Photographer's 
Notebook of SHETLAND (12,6) 
by John Peterson, with 115 mag- 
nificent photographs and _ text 
covering the diverse activities of 
the islands: Music Books, Music 
of the Masters Series edited by 
Gerald Abraham and planned on 
novel lines, each volume devoted 
to the work of one composer with 
contributions on the various 
aspects by well-known authorities. 
TCHAIKOVSKY (9/6), SCHL- 
BERT (9/6), SIBELIUS (9 6), 
and most recently GRIEG (10,6) : 
Books on Art, Masters of French 
Art Series, each volume consisting 
of 16 large colour plates with an 
introduction to the artist’s work 
by a distinguished art critic: 
latest volumes, MODIGLIANI by 
Benedict Nicolson, PICASSO: 
BLUE AND PINK PERIODS 
by Denys Sutton (each 25/-). A 
readable and se holarly Biography 
of JOHN LILBURNE THE 
LEVELLER (18/-) by M. A. 
Gibb, an expert on the period. 
For lighter moments, The True 
and Pathetic History of DESBA- 
ROLLDA THE WALTZING 
MOUSE (8/6) by Noel Langley, 


master of comic fantasy, illus- 
trated sublimely by Edward 
Ardizzone. 


OR children, GUILFORD 
kK PRESS has a thrilling adven- 
ture story by Mary ‘Lutyens, 

the well-known novelist, JULIE 
AND THE NARROW VALLEY 
(6/-): JINNIFER OF LONDON 
(7,6) by Barbara Nixon, the story 
of the gayest, pre ‘ttiest and most 
enterprising cat in London: and 


in oallalvetahian, with WILFRID 


DAVID a long-awaited reprint of 


Thackeray’s Fireside Pantomime, 
THE ROSE AND THE RING 
(7/6) about which George Saints- 
bury said: “* The charm of the 
drawings . . . the unity and con- 
vincingness of the story simply 
defy eulogy.” It follows the 
original model with “‘ Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s ”’ drawings and Edward 
Ardizzone has contributed a de- 
lightful new title-page and jacket. 


| 
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S LiiS I VEijiS a profound 
experience. It un olds the dra- 
I : t story of Cesare 
of infamy and 
ianc with onsummate 
story-telling and a prodigious 
the period. 10/6 


Beautiful Scenery 
SOMEWHERE IN 
SCOTLAND 


ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
The Western Highlands in Pen 
and Picture—a revised and con- 
siderably amplified edition wit 
more numerous and many new 
llustrations, by one of the great- 
est living authorities on the 
a 15/ 





Stately England 
BUXTON UNDER 
THE DUKES OF 

DEVONSHIRE 


ND‘ HEAPE 
A very beautiful vx ne tracing 
or the first time the e apicelh of 
Buxton, its life and customs from 
seorgian times to our own. With 
thographed drawings by the 
author & many photographs, 15/- 


A utobiography 


UNFINISHED HISTORY 


ROBERT W. KEYSERLID 
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Groom, the Armourer, the Farrier, the Fletcher, 
and the Wardrobe Mistress!” roars William’s 
mother in her castle of Courantsdair, when 
William is to be dispatched to join the Crusades. 
The account of the dreadful duels with “the 
insolent Paynim,” Almanazor-el-Babooni, in 
which William gloriously redeems himself, have 
cruelty enough to please children of the Com- 
mando Age; and so have Mr. Lancaster’s 
pictures. 

Do any such children still read The Rose and 
the Ring, here charmingly re-issued with 
Thackeray’s own drawings? It, too, has cruelty; 
memories of delicious childhood pangs salute the 
bit where the boorish Gruffanuff, palace-porter 
to King Vallombroso XXIV of Paflagonia, is 
turned by the Fairy Blackstick into a brass door- 
knocker. “As if a screw ran into his stomach, 
he felt a dreadful pain there, and was pinned 
to the door...” It still tells. 

Alas! most of Thackeray’s cruelty is of that 
morally vulgar type, so damaging to Vanity Fair 
and Pendennis, in which he hounds ageing 
women for their false hair and false teeth, and 
takes upon himself to expose their “absurd pre- 
tensions.” This is Thackeray the gentleman at 
his nastiest. He cannot forgo it even in this 
“fireside pantomime.” For all! its agreeable 
magic, warming-pans and characteristic back- 
ground of “flattery, scandal, cards and fine 
clothes,” I am afraid that The Rose and the Ring 
deserves its fate as a near-miss. 

Evidence of the bleaker Thackeray crops up in 
The English Comic Album, where he is quoted 
as saying: “We will laugh in the company of 
our wives and children, we will tolerate no in- 
decorum; we like that our matrons and girls 
should be pure.” Above all, this Thackerayan 
world was a world of servants; its jokes are jokes 
about or against servants. The Album, excel- 
lently compiled and annotated by Leonard 
Russell and Nicolas Bentley, takes us through 
a hundred years of: English joke-drawings, and 
by and large confirms the old saying, which the 
compilers repeat, that “English humour is no 
laughing matter.” Honourable exceptions: in 
Victorian times the satires of George du Maurier 
(including the famous “curate’s egg”) and 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Botany, with the con- 
vincing pictures of “Nasticreechia Krorluppia” 
and “Manypeeplia Upsidownia.” In our day 
the satires of George Morrow and E. V. Lucas 
on civilian heroism, 1914-18; a few of Low’s 
earlier cartoons, and some recent sharp thrusts 
by Ronald Searle and Giles. The English Comic 
Album is recommended for serious reading. 

Mark OGILVIE 


MAGIC, 1948 


Down the Bright Stream. By “ B.B.” 
and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

Miss Kelly. By EttzapetH S. Ho pine. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
Paddles. By Epwarp B. TRAcy. 
Beyond the Marble Mountain. 


Eyre 


Harrap. 4s. 
By HuGH 


GARDNER. O.U.P. 6s. 

The Bear Bus. By ELIZABETH GorzLL. Fohn 
Murray. 6s. 

Mary Plain Home Again. By GwyNeEpp 
Rae. Routledge. §s. 

The Three Bears. By Rogert SOUTHEY. 
O.U.P. tos. 6d. 


The Map That Came To Life. By H. J. 
DEVERSON and RonaLD LampiTr. O.U.P. 
8s. 6d. 

Collins’ Magazine Annual. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Letters from a Lost Uncle. By MERVYN 
PEAKE. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 


Ula and the Spriggans. By A. F. C. HILL- 


STEAD. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Alice Through the Looking Glass. By Lewis 
CARROLL. Penguin. 1s. 6d. 

The Water Babies. By CHaRLES KINGSLEY. 
O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 


The Princess and the Goblin. 
MAGDONALD. Watergate. 6s. 


By GEORGE 


Plenty of fancy, hardly a grain of imagina- 


tion (with one or two exceptions) do we find in 
these shiny new books. How many of them 
will be reprinted in fifty years’ time? The 
adventures are mild and wholesome; the 
children, to my mind, rather indulged. With 
some regret I note a scarcity of fairies—not a 
single six-inch blonde with cold blue eye, neat 
white frock, wings and that useful wand. 
Gnomes there are, more gnarled and repellent 
than ever (Down the Bright Stream, I must 
admit, is a good gnome story); but the popu- 
larity of these old gentlemen puzzles me. 
Prettiness is at a discount, even in heroines, cer- 
tainly in drawings. There is, however, a riot 
of animal stories in which the creatures wear 
little suits and dresses, sit at tables, and make 
the great mistake of mixing in the lives of 
humans on human terms. This leads to uneasy 
situations which bother the reader and make 
the author too nervous to settle things properly. 
There are exceptions. Miss Kelly (about a talk- 
ing cat, a kind of Lady Cicely Waynflete of the 
animal world) shows how well such a theme 
may be treated by a clear-minded writer. Miss 
Kelly is not, I think, the first cat in literature 
to speak; she is certainly the most discreet and 
well-bred. I followed her activities with respect- 
ful fascination. Paddles is also to be commended, 
a knowledgeable and refreshingly uncoy story of 
a seal. 

Tastes in animals are varied but definite. 
While at twelve the favourite is the pony, at 
eight, a more philosophical age, it is unques- 
tionably the bear, a creature less violent in move- 
ment and less austere in its diet. (At five, I 
fancy, it is the mouse.) Out of the abundance 
of bear books I would select the well-produced 
Beyond the Marble Mountain, one of the few 
whose drawings are entirely without vulgarity. 
Goat, Ostrich, Owl and Bear go to seek their 
fortune. “‘And what is a fortune like when 
you find it?” asked Owl. ‘I’ve really got no 
idea at all, answered Goat. ‘But I’m hoping 
that mine will be something soft and pink.’ ‘It 
sounds like a blancmange to me,’ thought Owl. 
But being a wise old bird he didn’t say it.” The 
Bear Bus, though it falls into some of the errors 
I have mentioned, is a comfortable, ambling 
story about a number of toy bears of varying 
size and intelligence, whose absurd doings should 
make the simplest six-year-old feel benevolently 
wise. It is also the fattest of the bear books. 
Read aloud by an adult of placid temperament 
it should last a whole winter of rainy afternoons. 
Mary Plain of Mary Plain Home Again is a like- 
able little bear, illustrated, I am glad to say, 
without human clothes. An ungentle child might 
consider that she is too much fussed over by her 
grown-up admirers. And here, in an elegant large 
script, we have a reprint of the original Three 
Bears by Southey. The artist, we are told, has 
drawn an authentic cottage of the period; why 
then are the bears wearing modern tweed suits, 
collars and ties? It is interesting to find that 
the intruder is not Goldilocks but an Old 
Woman; and that the last sentence, where the 
author wonders if she was “taken up by the Con- 
stable and sent to the House of Correction for 
a vagrant as she was” is the only sign that this 
is a pre-Victorian version. 

For older and quite practical children, The 
Map That Came to Life carries out a clever idea. 
Two children take a journey which is illustrated, 
page by page, with a section of the ordnance 
map they are following and a large picture of 
the actual scene. Many will also enjoy Collins’ 
Magazine Annual, a handsome and up-to-date 
affair with a complete serial by Norman Collins 
(“What will the boy discover when he wakes 
aboard the Nero? Where is the rascally crew 
bound for and what is their trade? Read in 
the next issue .. .”) as well as puzzles, letters, 
stories and articles on such matters as Living 
in a Lighthouse or How to Cure a Skin. Two 
in particular held my enthralled attention. One 
was on the new Sadlers Wells Ballet School. 
The other was on Skull-collecting as a Hobby 
(they are animals’ skulls, by the way). To clean 
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‘them you leave them in a perforated tin unti! 


the business is completed by—I quote from 
memory—“a seething mass of maggots.” It is 
not, perhaps, suitable for every parent. 

For unusual children there are one or two 
unusual books. What can we say about Letters 
From a Lost Uncle, the smallest book of the 
pile and by far the most strange and wild? For 
though it is permissible to be whimsical or senti- 
mental or even ungrammatical, to be frightening 
is against the rules. The old ruffian who writes 
to his nephew from the Arctic wastes (he types 
villainously and draws like Mr. Mervyn Peake 
at his best) is like a much tougher version of 
the Ancient Mariner: I am not sure that they 
haven’t met at some time. One of his legs is 
the ivory spike of a swordfish; his weird servant 
Jackson is a half-tortoise; his Quest is the most 
fantastic thing of all. There are no easy explana- 
tions to the mysteries of Ula and the Spriggans, 
a long story set in ancient Cornwall. “Would 
you take flight (Ula the blackbird is asked) in 
the desolate haunted ways, when the moon is no 
more than a lance and the wind screams defiance 
mid the rocks where the sea’s gathered voices 
are more terrible than the roll of thunder?” Of 
course he would; a Hooting Cairn, a heroine 
dressed in palest blue with wavy fair hair, evil 
Spriggans, good Small People—it is a pleasure 
to meet such unabashed magic. 

But the best value is in the reprints. Among 
them I am glad to see a Penguin Alice Through 
the Looking Glass, with all the Tenniel pictures 
and a really excellent introduction, and a com- 
plete Water Babies. In spite of some startling 
outbursts on Americans, Irishmen, Darwinism, 
the new School Board, people who look forward 
instead of looking back, and other topical vexa- 
tions, it has enough invention for about ten new 
books. The escape down the fell side, and 
Tom’s long sea journey seem to me, as I look 
at them now, particularly fine. At the age of 
ten I thought The Princess and the Goblin the 
best long fairy tale ever written. Reading this 
wonderful book again, I believe I think so still. 
Here it is for some fortunate child; the goblins with 
their toeless feet are burrowing under the moun- 
tain towards the palace; Curdie the boy-miner 
is watching them unobserved (or so he thinks); 
while high up all the staircases the princess’s 
great-great-grandmother, who knows everything, 
and looks no more than twenty-three, weaves her 
magic thread. The original illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes really make the princess as 
charming and the grandmother as beautiful as 
they are meant to be. I suspect, though, that 
today those goblins, so quaintly ugly, would be 
the chief characters. Naomi Lewis 


COMPILATIONS 


The Mint. No.2. Edited by GEorrrey GRIGSON 
Routledge. 5s. 

The Saturday Book. Edited by LEONARD Rus- 
SELL. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Harvest. Edited by VINCENT STUART. 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Writers of To-day. 
Denys VAL BAKER. 
Ios. 6d. 


In his introduction to the second number of 
The Mint, Mr. Grigson writes of the miscel- 
lanies as substitutes for the old kind of periodical 
we used to know: “They may be inadequate 
substitutes, less flexible, by nature more confined 
and with less character of editorial aim. But they 
are necessary. . . .” Certainly it is a great loss 
that periodicals cannot now just start up spon- 
taneously, flourish and die and then sprout again 
under some other title and some other grouping. 
That made for a vitality and liveliness in Letters 
which is sadly absent at the moment. And the 
miscellany is no substitute. The best periodicals 
(they were usually in a minority of one at any one 
time) directed taste and fashion; the second best 
crystallised it. Certainly, too, a periodical edited 


Castle 


Volume 2. Edited by 
Sidgwick & Fackson. 


by Mr. Grigson would have an excellent influence 
(New Verse did). 


As an editor he has a high 
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4 Recommended by the Book Society 


Freya Stark 
PERSEUS IN THE WIND 
With wood engravings by Reynolds Stone 
** A book which expresses rare virtues of mind 
and heart. Wisdom is not a word. to be lightly 


used: it is the right word for what this book 
contains. ”"— Time and Tide. 12s, 6d. net 


Recommended by the Book Society 


_ 
Michael Joyce 
MY FRIEND H 
John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton 

“A first-rate biography. It is the accent of 
Hobhouse himself which gives this most en- 
joyable book its peculiar value.” The 
Spectator. With Dlustrations 21s. net 





“ No more desirable-Christmas hook is likely 


-The Listener. 


Osbert Lancaster 
THE SARACEN’S HEAD 


or ‘ The Reluctant Crusader’ 





fo appear this year.”’- 





“This reluctant crusader’s tremulous but 
triumphant odyssey is blandly told and 
deliciously illustrated.”—The Sunday Times. 
With the authors coloured and line 
illustrations, 8s. Od. net 


GRYPHON BOOKS, LTD. 
(Distributed by John Murray) 


Osbert Lancaster's 
New Ccllection of Pocket Cartoons 
MORE AND MORE PRODUCTIONS 


2s. Od. net 
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Good Books for Christmas 


a A LEE ERS RI co 
THAT WINTER 
A novel by MERLE MILLER 
“ The rare event, an adult novel.” 
2nd. Imp. 
THE CONSPIRATOR 
A novel by HUMPHREY SLATER 


“You should certainly read this book.” 
Ralph Straus, Sunday Times. 2nd.limp. 8s. 6d. 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
And Other Stories by J. F. POWERS 
“The short stories collected in this volume 

are very good indeed.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 
STUDIES IN BALLET 
WILLIAM CHAPPELL 
A hook about ballet written from the inside 
with unique knowledge, imagination and wit, 
Lavishly illustrated, 
TIVE WAS AWAY 
4 NOTEBOOK IN CORSICA 
ALAN ROSS and JOHN MINTON 
** Something new and refreshing among con- 
temporary travel books.” Daily Mail. Illus, 
21s. 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
A play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
The text of John Gielgud’s recent Haymarket 
production, 7s. Od. 


Spectator. 
10s. 6d. 


9s. Od. 


ELEGIES 
HAMISH HENDERSON 
A cycle of poems by a young Scottish writer 
of great promise, Dec, 8th. Os. 


WITHL MY LITTLE EYE 
ROY FULLER 
“A superb piece of juvenile fiction 
echoes of Bulldog Drummond.” 
Chronicle. 


with 
News 
8s. Od, 
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CIVILIZATION ON 


TRIAL 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


12s. 6d. net. 
ART IN MEDIEVAL 


FRANCE 
By JOAN EVANS: fully illustrated. 


63s. net. 
THE LIFE & DEATH OF 
BENJAMIN ROBERT 


HAYDON 
By ERIC GEORGE: Illustrated. 


2Is. net. 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


CAN YOU FORGIVE 
HER ? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, with 
an Introduction by Sir Edward Marsh 
and illustrations by Lynton Lamb, two 
volumes in a case. 30s. net. 


THE MIRROR OF 


MUSIC 
One Hundred Years of Social History 
from the pages of the ‘Musical Times’ 
edited by PERCY A. SCHOLES. 
(With Messrs. Novello). 
2 volumes: illustrated. 52s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF RUSSIAN VERSE 


Chosen by THE HON. MAURICE 
BARING, SECOND EDITION, supple- 
mented by D. P. Costello. 12s. 6d. net. 


PRESS 











Colin 
Forbes Adam 
LIFE OF LORD LLOYD 


Told mainly from his letters and diaries. 
“The picture of an arresting person- 
ality ... written with simple and un- 
garnished veracity.” | Harold Nicolson 
The Daily Telegraph. 21s. net 


J. WW. Wheeler- 
RBennett 


MUNICH : PROLOGUE 
TO TRAGEDY 


“* A work of major importance.” Harold 


Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. MWlus- 
trated with maps and drawings. 2§s. net 


Professor C. NE. 


Professor 
ER. B. Namier 
DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE 


“He has performed the almost impos- 
sible feat of breathing life into the dry 
bones of diplomatic correspondence.”’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

2nd Impression. 18s. net 


Dr. Maynard 
Smith 
HENRY VIII AND THE 
REFORMATION 


An examination of the cultural, social, 
literary, political and cconomic aspects 
of this important movement. 30s. net 


RBowra 


A SECOND BOOK OF RUSSIAN VERSE 


“Here again the editor shows his wide range of knowledge and good taste, as 


well as a gift for translation. .. . 


This volume 


covers the Russian Classics, 


Pushkin, Lemontor, Solugub, Blok and others.” John O’London’s Weekly. 10s. 6d. net 


FROM VIRGIL TO MILTON 


An interpretation of the epic poetry of Virgil, Camocs, Tasso and Milton. “ No brief 
notice can do justice to this illuminating volume. 
document 


criticism but more than that it is a 


3rd Impression, 15s. net 


kt is valuable as literary 


about civilisation.” The Observer. 
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THE MIDNIGH I 


READER 





Edited by Philip Van Doren Stern 
The Beckoning Fair One Oliver Onions. The Turn of the 
screw Henry James. The Mezzotint M. R. James. Tarnhelm 
Hugh Walpole. The Wiilows Algernon Blackwood. August 
Heat W. F. Harvey. The Mark of the Beast Rudyard Kipling. 
Couching at the Door D. K. Broster. The Familiar Sheridan 
le Fanu. The Upper Berth F. Marion Crawford. The Tell- 
Tale Heart Edgar Allan Poe. The Yellow Wallpaper Charlotte 
P. Gilman, Afterward Edith Wharton. Full Fathom Five 
{lexander Woolcott. The Millvale Apparition Louis Adamic 



















512 Pages 10s 6d 


HOWARD 
CLEWES 

‘A strange, subtle 
considerable book 
to which Howard 
Clewes brings the 
necessary dignity’ 
The Observer 
9s 6d 


SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA BOOKS 
Delighttully prod- 
uced and profusely 
illustrated books at 
the price of a cheap 
4 ilendar 

5 La Boheme 

6 The Marriage of 


l igaro 25 6d cach 







IRVING 
STONE 
‘A truly brilliant 
life of Jack London 
that deserves to 
live’ The Sphere 
lilustrated 
ios 6d 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
*A complete illustrated catalogue is available 
on application to 8 Bury Place, WC 1 
David Severn 
[he Cruise of the Maiden Castle 


Illustrated 7s 6d 
M. E. Atkinson 
The House on the Moor 
Illustrated 88 6d 


Norman Dale 
Mystery Christmas 
Illustrated 7s 


Jo Hatcher 
A Chicken for Christmas 


[lustrated 8s 6d 


THE: BODLEY -HEAD 


standard of judgment, an idiosyncratic taste, that 
touch of the cantankerous that belongs to the 
good editor and an excellent nose for a “find.” 
All these qualities are revealed in the new Mint, 
a most intelligent production. The solid body 
consists of essays, by Mr. Wyndham Lewis ‘on 
de Tocquevilles’ Democracy in America, by 
Douglas Bush on Seventeenth-century Author- 
ship, by Janko Lavrin on Nicolai Leskov, and 
by Otto Demus on the Methods of the Byzantine 
Artist, all distinguished by lively and direct 
writing as well as by their intrinsic merits; Mr. 
Newby with a piece on the novel “ Supper with 
Polonius” provides the cantankery; and for 
“finds” there is a lecture by W. H. Auden on 
Criticism in a mass society; a rescued Edwardian 
poet, John Meade Falkner; and Simone Weil’s 
very remarkable essay on the Iliad. 

Mr. Auden’s lecture is delivered in his full 
gown, chalk and blackboard manner, which gives 
a specious air of absolutism to a series of interest- 
ing but debatable propositions. It is high time 
this manner was dropped (indeed it may have 
been by now; the lecture was delivered in 1941). 
But, manner apart, the propositions are very 
debatable, and as always Mr. Auden has most 
suggestive things to say provided we can bring 
ourselves to listen. 

The late John Meade Falkner is certainly a poet 
who deserves to be rescued, an ancestor, we may 
suppose, of Mr. Betjeman’s. One stanza of one 
poem called “ After Trinity” will serve to engage 
the attention : 

We have done with dogma and divinity, 
Easter and Whitsun past, 
The long, long Sundays after Trinity 
Are with us at last; 
The passionless Sundays after Trinity, 
Neither feast day nor Fast. 
But The Mint would be worth buying, in my 
view, if for nothing else for the article, “ The 
Iliad, the Poem of Force,” by Simone Weil. 
Memories of the Iliad, read piecemeal at school, 
must lie in some large dusty trunk in the lumber 
room of many minds beside my own. This essay 
brings these shades compellingly alive and sends 
one instantly to library or bookshop to chip the 
rust off forgotten Greek or search for a good 
translation, though I haven’t found any to equal 
the translations (presumably by the author) in the 
course of this article. I make no apology for 
using so much space out of so little on The Mint. 
At five shillings it is far the best buy of any of 
the miscellariies I have seen this season and it is 
excellent news that it is now to appear more 
frequently. 

The Saturday Book at a guinea is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition. The Mint is for the atten- 
tive reader, The Saturday Book, eminently what 
is called a dipper’s volume, is meant in plain 
words for the inattentive. It is subtitled a 
“cabinet of curiosities and looking-glass of past 
and present.” The taste with which it is adorned 
(it is what publishers sometimes call “lavishly” 
or even “sumptuously ” illustrated) has a leaning 
towards Victoriana, photographs taken by Lewis 
Carrol, Staffordshire pottery figures, pre- 
Raphaelite paintings. These last are the least 
successful of the reproductions which are other- 
wise admirable. 

The book is a kind of tasteful patchwork quilt; 
in the letterpress C. P. Snow on Hardy the 
Mathematician Watching Cricket jostles against 
Sheila Kaye Smith as She Rambles Round an 
Edwardian dinner table. Turning points in the 
lives of Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. Joad and Sir 
Norman Birkett precede sketches on Skittles a 
Victorian Courtezan, Queen Victoria’s John 
Brown and Albert Schweitzer. There is a story 
by R. C. Hutchinson that almost persuades me 
to re-apply for membership in the select club of 
his admirers; and another by Mr. Alan Pryce 
Jones that confirms me in the membership of 
his; while Miss Dilys Powell contributes a fine 
astringent descriptive piece on a tributary of the 
Thames, the Evenlode—a model of non-woozy 
topographical writing accompanied by admirable 
photographs in the same style. In short, I should 
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expect to find The Saturday Book with its discreet 
good taste and its quite undisturbing, indeed 
uneventful, good manners on my bedside table if 
ever I were asked down to one of those well- 
decorated regency country cottages, and I should 
not be surprised to find from the inscription that 
it had been sent to my host by a client as a 
Christmas present “in gratitude for the charming 
way he has done up No. 345, Chester Square.” 

Harvest is a new venture designed to “illu- 
minate pictorially, poetically and in prose the 
various facets of a single topic.” In this case the 
excuse is Travel, and it opens with an Essay, in a 
manner that has now for some time been out of 
fashion, by C. J. Sisson. The essay, in fact, is 
necessarily the mainstay of the volume, and, 
consequently, for those who have lost the taste 
for this form, it will seem a little thin. I confess 
to being one of them, and in spite of Miss Sack- 
ville-West, Mr. Daniel George and Mr. Evan 
John, Harvest does not revive my taste. The 
essays are interspersed with poems old and new 
and reproductions of pictures old and new. 
Among the new poems it is refreshing to see 
Roy Cambell at work again and the pictures are 
sufficiently diverse. But one does not feel that 
much life beats through this volume and I should 
hope that any host who put it out for me beside 
my bed would give me something good and 
strong and “hot” as an alternative. 

Writers of To-day is a series of critical studies 
of contemporary writers. This second volume 
includes the excellent essay on Evelyn Waugh by 
Rose Macaulay, which appeared lately in Horizon, 
and that on Virginia Woolf by Mr. John 
Lehmann, which appeared in Penguin New 
Writing. The rest are printed now for the first 
time. Essays of rather varying quality on Auden, 
Silone, H. E. Bates, John Cowper-Powys, 
Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugham. Particu- 
larly welcome is Mr. Rayner Heppenstall’s 
account of Jean-Paul Sartre, a writer whom one of 
our native fits of obstinacy or puritanism has de- 
cided to treat in a consistently philistine man- 
ner. Mr. Heppenstall is critical, not merely 
adulatory, but he is serious and illuminating. 
This is the best short introduction to Sartre that 
I know and it has the merit, not noticeable else- 
where in writing on this author, of being both 
lucid and readable. He concludes justly as I 
think by saying: “And I think at least in terms 
of brute calories he is the most vital of our con- 
temporaries.” RICHARD LISTER 


BOYS’ BOOKS 


Black Ivory. By NORMAN COLLINs. Collins. 
9s. 6d. 

The Boy in Red. By VIOLET NEEDHAM. Collins. 
8s. 6d. 


Bush Holiday. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Mystery Christmas. By NORMAN DALE. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 

Behind the Dragon’s Teeth. By 
MARSDEN. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 
Scourge of the Skies. By GrorGe ROCHESTER. 

Martin. §s. 
The Mystery of the Key. 
WESTERMAN. Blackie. 6s. 
The Ship of Missing Men. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Uniess you are one of those crypto-Peter Pans 
who haunt the nursery shelves and study the 
forms of juvenile literature, your first reaction to 
the occasional batch that comes your way is likely 
to be: how efficient these stories are; how much 
better of their kind than many grown-up novels. 
The reason, I suppose, is that so many of the 
grown up-novels are not really grown-up at all. 
The mental age of eighty per cent. of thrillers 
cannot be more than nine, and of romantic fiction 
of the ready-made daydream type perhaps a back- 
ward fourteen. The writer of books for real 
boys, not saloon-bar boys in business suits, starts 
with the advantage of not having to strain his 
fantasy into adult forms. Nesting cosily on the 


By STEPHEN FENNIMORE. 


Monica 


By Percy F, 


By NORMAN LEB. 
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GFT BOOKS 


Here is a list of gift-books that will 
simplify your problem this Christmas. 


kkk 


A beautifully produced limited edition 
of Shakespeare’s 


VENUS & ADONIS 
Designed and illustrated by 
Rudland. 

The whole of the text is in hand-drawn 
lettering, based on an old Venetian 
script. This is essentially a collector’s 
book. Crown quarto. 21/- 


xk 
RIDING by Benjamin Lewis 


This is probably the finest book ever 
written on the subject. It contains 
over 185 photographs, showing how to 
ride correctly by the “ balanced seat ”’ 
technique. A really lovely—and prac- 
tical—book to give anyone interested 
in horsemanship. De luxe edition. 21/- 


* 2 
HAY MARKET 


is the story of London’s “ Theatre of 
Pertection.”’ Written by W. Macqueen 
Pope, and profusely illustrated. 

This is the perfect gift-book for all 
who ilove the English theatre. 17/6 


xk *k* 
FREE ADMISSION by Ilka Chase 


These further indiscretions of a lady 
of wit and opinion continue where 
‘““ Past Imperfect ”’ left off. A gift-book 
for the sophisticated reader. 10/6 


BOLIVAR by Emil Ludwig 


The last and one of the finest of 
Ludwig's inimitable pen-portraits. 

* The best Ludwig biography for some 
time *’—Observer. Just reprinted. 17/6 


WAR AS | KNEW IT 
by General Patton 


A humin and eloquent story told by a 
great and outspoken soldier. Illu- 
strated with maps. 485 pages. 18/- 
; xkk* 

THE VEILED FOUNTAIN 

by Harry Hervey 

‘This novel is Allen’s main fiction work 
year, and Hervey’s finest book 


Peter 


4 +} 
i tne 
) 


i 
to date. The setting is India, which 
Hervey knows so well and describes 


30 exquisitely. 106 


THE MARRIAGE OF CLAUDIA 
by Rose Franken 

Here is the very latest of the wonder- 
fully popular Claudia books. The ideal 
gitt-book tor the woman reader. The 
three volumes make a superb present. 


96 
AGAINST THIS ROCK 
by Louis Zara 


A super-length historical romance by 
the gifted author of ** Ruth Middleton.” 
583 pages. 12/6 
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ledges of puberty it pipes its simple . matter 
of fact tale. 

Not that this is in any way an exceptional 
batch. The time-lag is about thirty-five years, 
which is as it should be. The historical adventure 
story is still a favourite. Mr. Norman Collins 
has written a good strong one in Black Ivory. 
Ralph Rudd, a 13-year-old, with the bold leathery 
ego of the juvenile hero, so much bolder always 
than the diffident “I” of the grown-up bio- 
grapher, gets shanghaied on board a slaver and 
has several years’ frantic adventure before arriv- 
ing back in England in irons to stand trial at 
Newgate and be cleared in a last-minute show- 
down. The atmosphere varies from robust blood- 
thirstiness to faintly Conradian gloom. The Boy 
in Red is a perky little Anglo-Dutch aristocrat 
who becomes page to William tthe Silent, runs 
messages through the enemy lines, is tortured by 
the Spaniards, saves his master’s life at the siege 
of Antwerp. The dialogue is sometimes a bit on 
the stap-me side (“ Tut, tut, what a fierce little 
turkey cock it is.” “You cannot appear in those 
mud-bespattered garments.”). But it all goes 
with an agreeably old-fashioned swing. 

The holiday adventure is well represented. In 
Bush Holiday, Martin, whose pretty widowed 
mother isn’t very happy in Australia, goes off 
alone to stay at a homestead in the bush. The 
mixed diet of steaks, eggs and Chinese food suits 
his viscerotonic temperament. He rides around 
with an Australian girl named Penny, who calls 
him her “cobber,” gets bushed, suffers from a 
slightly exaggerated fear of reptiles, and finally 
acquires a dashing stepfather. All very fresh, 
wholesome, toothsome and lively. And the illus- 
trations are a lot better than the average, which 
is still the same fuzzy old line drawing in which 
everything looks like a haystack, that one got in 
Chums before 1914. In Mystery Christmas, Tim 
Forest, an orphan, “though not at all unhappy” 
—separation from the parent is a necessary part 
of the picaresque convention, but its psycho- 
logical significance needs investigation—lives with 
Uncle Roger, a writer. He has Sid Parr, a 
cockney orphan and rather a tough egg, to stay 
for the hols. Adventures include a miser’s 
hoard in a cellar. Slang and general atmosphere 
is du céte de chez Billy Bunter: “Gosh, what 
a fizzing place to explore!” with an occasional 
contemporaneous “ Whizzo! ” and modish cock- 
ney back-chat by Sid. Altogether a very friendly 
if rather tame entertainment for the 8 to 12s. 
Behind the Dragon’s Teeth is slightly, only very 
slightly, more sophisticated. Nigel and Nancy 
Matthews, on easy terms with their widowed 
father, the professor (“That tie is dreadful, 
darling”), are on holiday at a Cornish luxury 
hotel. The professor is called away (“they want 
me for that important conference in Germany ”), 
so they have Brian and Pamela to stay, and chum 
up with a rather older boy, an ex-commando, in 
fact, who owns a sports Alvis, teaches Nancy the 
crawl, and gets them all involved in tracking down 
a pair of very mild crooks who are after “cer- 
tain jewels lost during the war with Alan’s uncle 
of the intelligence, known to have been bringing 
them to England in a motor boat.” 

The next three belong to the changeless Chums 
or Boys’ Own Paper adventure thriller class. On 
the first page of Scourge of the Skies, Bill Cal- 
vert, senior test pilot, announces, with a new 
high for nonchalance, that the “ bandit squadron 
which has been destroying factories all over 
Europe, shooting down aircraft and sinking ship- 
ping on the High Seas,” is “at it again.” 

* There’s something behind it, of course”, ob- 
serves young Guy Howard, the third member of 
the trio. 

There is, indeed. A solider, more naturalistic 
job is Mystery of the Key by the hardy perennial 
Percy F. Westerman, about sponge-fishing in the 
Caribbean. A contemporary note is struck by 
references to the millionaire housing ramp in the 
Bahamas. “The ferocious simian,” whom they 
didn’t expect to “ make a fight of it,” is not really 
out of place among the new-world fauna; he is 
somebody’s pet. South American waters form 
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the background for The Ship of Missing Men, 
the story of a horror-voyage. Dagoes are as niity 
as ever; indeed, the “air is heavy with the scent 
of Valparaiso’s mixed population.” 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


BOOKS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


The Voyage of the Luna I. By Davin Cratcig, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 

With My Little Eye. By Roy Futter. John 
Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 

The Ring of Fortune. By MARGARET PRIESTLEY. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Mystery in the Holiday. 
Frederick Muller. 6s. 

The Young Detectives. By R. J. MCGREGOR. 
Penguin Books. ts. 6d. , 


By WILLIAM Harris, 


The Secret of Dead Man’s Cove. By R. J. 
McGrecor. Penguin Books. ts. 6d. 
The Secret of Hangman’s Wood. By R. J. 


McGreGor. Boardman. 6s. 

The Otterbury Incident. By Cecit Day Lewis. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Winter on the “Johnny Smoker.”’ By MILDRED 


HOUGHTON COMFORT. Frederick Muller. 6s. 

The Zoo Mystery. By Fay Kine. Frederick 
Muller. 6s. 

The Lincoln Imp. By Prisci.ta Novy. Pilot 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Hidden Treasure of Glaston. By 


ELEANORE M. Jewett. Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d. 
The Hills of Varma. By GroFFREY TREASE. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


This list of books for children of school age 
falls naturally into two classes—the Ambitious 
and the Conventional. Though the Ambitious 
are usually much better written, the Conventional 
can on the whole give them points for plot-con- 
struction and power to please. 

There are four books, none of them without 
merit, which qualify as Ambitious—the first and 
best, The Voyage of the Luna I, by challenging 
comparison with Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. 
This is a breathlessly exciting account of the 
adventures of two children who manage to stow 
away in a rocket which a professor is launching 
to the Moon, and who thus actually become the 
first men in the Moon. The scientific background 
is plausible enough, and the descriptions of the 
journey through space and the Moon landscape 
(adumbrated in Dorothy Craigie’s mysterious 
drawings) are stirring and convincing. I should 
be surprised if any boy or girl between 9 and 
14 could read this book without their eyes pop- 
ping out of their heads. With My Little Eye 
(13-15) is called “a mystery story for teen-agers.” 
It is exceptionally well written, full of vivid char- 
acters and good jokes, and begins strikingly with 
a murder witnessed by the hero in his father’s 
court-room. Yet it disappoints in its latter half 
by galloping away into picaresque chaos, and be- 
coming turgid with sinister and unexplained 
events. The climax is a traumatic chase through 
an underground tunnel, ending in the suicide of 
the almost too terrifying villain in the hero’s 
presence. The scene of The Ring of Fortune 
(10-14) is the imaginary country of Prosperito, 
where intrigue and rebellion lead at last to the 
reinstatement of the rightful king. The cast 
is a large one, and the plot is at times in danger 
of losing its way in the forest of polyglot names 
which the authoress has evidently enjoyed in- 
venting. The nation occupying Prosperito, the 
wicked Uralians, are characterised by senseless 
brutality and have names such as Count Garstein 
and Captain Von Erlen, but it is probably unfair 
to detect in this the whiff of a political allegory. 
William Harris, disdaining smugglers and secret 
passages, has certainly thought up an original 
plot for his Mystery in the Holiday (10-14). Be- 
lieve it or not, this is the mystery: Who stole 
from the famous psycho-analyst the case-history 
of one of his patients (a political candidate with 
a morbid fear of crowds) intending, by exposing 
the secrets of the confessional, to ruin his chances 
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Finely from 
Illustrated Avalon 
Books Press 





OGARTH’S DRAWINGS, edited by Michael 
Ayrton. 81 plates with Notes by Bernard 
Denvit. First book on its subject. “Attractive book 
‘ FM reproductions are very clear.” —Time and 
Tide. 21s. 


Gws ENGLISHMEN contains Richard 
Doyle’s 40 enchanting drawings for Manners 
and Customs of ye Englyshe (1849), making brilliant 
fun of typical institutions and events, with con- 
temporary commentary in the style of Pepys. 
Introduction by Michael Sadleir. “Enchanting 


| wit and incredible skill.” —L istener. 6s. 6d. 


T= LONDONER’S ENGLAND is again 
available—go watercolours and drawings of 
London and the Home Counties by 40 contem- 
porary artists, with text by Alan Bott. “Will give 
immediate and lasting pleasure.” —Daniel George, 
broadcasting. 255. 


PREHISTORIC PAINTING by Alan Hough- 
ton Brodrick, with 56 plates (10s. 6d.) ““Fascina- 
ting survey of mankind’s early attempts at 
self-expression, excellently illustrated.” —- Sauday 
Times. In the same series is BYZANTINE 
PAINTING by David Talbot Rice, and 8 other 
volumes. (8s. 6d. cach) 


ANE AUSTEN. Beautiful editions of Nov#b- 
anger Abbey, illustrated with eight colour-litho 
plates and many drawings by Robert Austin, 4.R..., 
and introduced by V. S. Pritchett; and Persuasion, 
similarly illustrated by John Austen, and intro- 
duced by Edmund Blunden. (12s. 6d. each) 


From all booksellers. Descriptive leaflets from 
AVALON PRESS Ltd, 42 DOVER ST., LONDON W.1 














Indian. 8s, 6d. net 


many drawings. 12s. 6d. net 


Paul Magriel: NIJINSKY 


unpublished. 12s. 6d. net 


introduced by Ninette de Valois. 





Ronald Carton: THIS OUR LONDON 
A Londoner’s brilliant descriptive writing about London and the people of 
London, with 31 photographs by Viktor Furst. 15s. net 

Frank S. Smythe: ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
A new book by the leading mountain writer and photographer, with 63 
plates—‘ enchanting studies . . . I know no better coloured mountain 
photographs.’ ARNOLD LUNN. 308. net 

Ranjee Shahani: THE AMAZING ENGLISH 


A shrewd survey of England and the English character by a cultured 


John Gloag: ENGLISH FURNITURE 
A new and revised cdition of 
development of design in English domestic furniture, with 24 plates and 


Albert Schweitzer: ON THE EDGE OF THE 


A new edition, for the first time in one volume, of this famous story of 
Schweitzer’s work in Africa with its sequel ‘ More from the Primeval 
Forest.’ 32 photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


An important monograph, by several hands, on the fabulous dancet 
Nijinsky. With a superb collection of photographs, many hitherto 


Vaganova: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CLASSICAL BALLET 1 
An unaffected textbook by the eminent Russian teacher, enthusiastically 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

SE ae 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


wpe ' Vic} } 
well-establi ne d account Ol the 


PRIMEVAL FOREST 
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PRAIA RE 
OR CHRISTMAS 


CHINESE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
% Wayfarer - - - 


* Snowmaid - - Chang An-Chih 
% Narcissus - - - Chen Chih-Fu 
% Birds In Snow - - Chang Chien-Ying 
%& Peacock - - - Chang Shu-Chin 
%& Winter Birds - - Huang Chun-Pi 


inted in full colour with envelopes, 4/6 a set, post free. 


LARGE COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 


% Tibetan Women With Mastiffs Chang Ta-Chien 
Chi Pai-Shih 
Lu Feng-Tze 
* Colt - - - - Ju Peon 
Fu Pao-Shih 


*& Convolvulus - “ 
* Tale From Buddhist History 


% Parting Ac Yang Kwan - 
7s, 6d. each, post free 


CHINESE HANDS 
ith 58 photographic illustrations by Hedda Morrison— 


For children, 8s., post free. 


he Chinese Government 


Information Office 


I, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W./ 


Phone: WElLbeck 4/42 


RRR RR IN BAAR ARR RIE RR RRR 


Fu Pao-Shih 





An Anglo-American Tragedy 


EVELYN WAUGH 
73- 6d. 

Two impressions sold out ; a third impres- 
sion will be ready by the end of the year. 
NORTH AFRICAN 
NOTE BOOK 
ROBIN MAUGHAM 
Illustrated. I2s. 6d. 


“... intelligent and gay ” 


Demy 8vo 


HIAROLD NICOLSON 


BUTTERFLY HAUNTS 
L. HUGH NEWMAN, F.2.E.5. 
Foreword by 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
Crown 4to 


128 plates. 213° 


A complete description, with exquisite photo- 
graphs, of all the British butterflics and their 
environments. 








CHAPMAN © HALL 











Books as Gifts 

















for the children ... 
The Princess 
and the Goblin 


by George MacDonald 


John Betjeman, the editor of Watergate Children 
Classics, writes of this famous book so long unobtain- 
able: “No more hauntingly beautiful story for children 
has been written than this. Ti I 
Arthur Hughes, the Pre-Rapha a 
it is adorned convey the unearthly magic of the book.’ 







for friends... 

at home and abroad (4.18] 8 oy1] [JS OY) 
Britain Inside-Out 
INQ-apisuy wing 


by Bernard Hollowcoo 


And as the Manchester Ex ry N crit ayes: “A 
good deal of genuine informativa coi to you alone 
with the fun.” 7s. 6d. net. 


for yourself... 
Writers of Tcday: Vol. 2 
Val B 


Edited by Denys Baker. A brilliant selection of 
essays by leading critics, including Rayner Heppenstall 


on Sartre, Malcolm Cowley the American poet on 
Hemingway, Louis Marlow on Somerset Maugham, 
Michael Williams on H. E. Bates, and Sean O’Faolain 


on his famous compatriot Liam O’Flaherty. 
10s. 6d. net. 


From all Booksellers and 
SIDGWICK © JACKSON LTD. 
44 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Woodcock’s The Incomparable Apbra. 
many 


discouraging. 
Punch :— 

“Tr is a gallant enterprise.” 
The Observer :— 


r. 


provocative, 
that should rake 
conventional idea, 
Daily Werker: 

* Hardly 


Times Litera 
is 
and contains more 
dozen ordinary 
round the America-Russia imbroglio. 
the analysis and 






Six liiastralions - <2 = - 


George 
Woodcock 
THE 


{NCOMPARABLE 
APHRA 


Times Literary Supp/ement :— 

«a conscientious and capable study which 
adds to our understanding of an intriguing 
character... 
can read Mr. 
pioneer without paying ental tribute to 
a brave and original mind.” 

Spectator :— 

*“competent and reliable.” 

Howard Spring (Country Life) :— 

“IT knew little crougao 


No one, certainly no woman, 
Woodcock’s acccunt of a 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


about 
read 


Aphra 
George 
So 
her have been 


until I had 


comn.cntators upon 


” 


Woodcock 


has written a_ lively, 
and 


well-documented book 
us revise some of our 
about the Restoration.” 


sparkles enough as a_ biography 


the astonishing Mrs. Behn.” 


126 net. 
>-—-— 
Frit 
HOW YO STOP 
THE RUSSIANS— 
VITHOUT WAR 
ry Supdle Meni. 
a short book but wastes no words, 
commonsense than a 
hooks written nowadays 


Both 


the rccommendatiors are 


= cicar, matter of fact and siwple.” = 
= bidinburgh ivening Nens :—- 

= ‘A forceful writer with both feet on the 
= ground and with a pre-war, best selling 
= reputation for political prophecy, he 
= offers a remedy that is long term rather 
= than immediate and sound rather than 
= sensational. 

= Arnold J. Voynbec: 

= “1 think that Sternberg’s book is very 
= timely and I agree with his thesis which he 
= scems to have put clearly and forcefully.” 
LS 7,6 net. 
3 ee 

= A Prix Toterallié Novel 

- Bernard 

= ANNY 

[= Sunday Graphic : 

j= “Tt is the tale of a ‘vrande passion’ better 
I= handied as a rule by French than by English 
[= writers, and beautifully handied here...It is 
[= a wonderfully ‘alive’ book. ‘the very 
| stones of the town and the grass of the 
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| 
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TOmaany 


7 
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fields are caucht up in the transtiguring 
intensity ive.’ 
Times 
“it 


wi 


« 


of the narvative. 
Literary Suppicment : 
owes conviction within the sphere in 
i operates lar re} to the classical 
inwhichits characters are presented. 
transtated by Mr. M. 1. George.” 
8'6 net. 


. BOARDMAN & CO., LTD. 


i4, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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of election? Quite an exciting story, if the 
premisses are accepted. 

There are several ingredients which have a 
habit of cropping up in the Conventional adven- 
ture story—an immensely old house by the sea, 
smugglers, underground passages, a pony or two, 
a cave, a tent. They all figure in the efficient 
cookery of R. J. McGregor, and the recipe is a 
well-tested one, guaranteed to make good cakes 
even if they differ surprisingly little one from 
another. Ali three books by this author can be 
recommended as exciting reading for those be- 
tween 8 and 13. The families to whom the ad- 
ventures happen are indefatigably brave and re- 
sourceful—* jolly decent,” in fact, and “tremen- 
dously. keen” on all sorts of things, and the worst 
they ever do is to call each other “you revoli- 
ing child.” The Johnny Smoker is a river steamer 
on the Mississippi, on which an American Family 
Robinson picnic for the winter. Miss Comfort’s 
book has a distinct charm, not entirely due to 
the delicious meals on which the family guzzles 
daily—wild roast turkey and sweet rutabagas, 
cream gravy, flannel cakes, popcorn, and ducks 
stuffed with savoury rice. No wonder they are 
so innocently merry, with cheeks permanently 
“flushed with happiness.” It would be best for 
a girl from 8 to 14. 

Cecil Day Lewis’s The Otterbury Incident (8- 
13) is a sure success. Here is a story by a poet 
who can enter into the minds of Prep. Schoolboys 
and sprinkle his text with “super,” “smashing,” 
and “wizard” without causing one the faintest 
embarrassment. It is lively, amusing and 
dramatic, and illustrated copiously by Ardizzone 
with pictures of little rat-like boys scurrying about 
on their nameless pursuits. The Zoo Mystery 
(7-12) concerns a wicked keeper, a gang of jewel 
thieves and a black-cloaked stranger who writes 
cryptic messages on the shell of the tortoise. In 
The Lincoln Imp (9-14) boy, tom-boy and uncle 
who calls them “chaps” take a trip on a motor 
yacht on an East Anglian river. “‘It’s going to 
be an Adventure,’ Christina said,” raising expect- 
ations which are hardly gratified. 

Two historical novels remain, either of which 
would be a suitable present for someone between 
I2 and 15 with archaeological interests. Both 
are respectable well-built stories, backed up by 
serious research and with the details carefully, if 
a trifle earnestly, filled in. I like best The Hidden 
Treasure of Glaston, a stimulating book with a 
plot partly based on historical fact and parily 
on the Arthurian legends and the Holy Grail. 
In The Hills of Varna the hero is sent by Erasmus 
in quest of the manuscript of a lost play by 
a fabulous Greek poet, and meets with pirates 
and hairbreadth escapes from fire and water. 

The supply of books for older children is better 
this Christmas than it has been for several years, 
and it is not from a desire to carp that the 
following suggestions are made: Is it really neces- 
sary for fathers and mothers to be such a mono- 
tonously uniform lot? Good sports one and all, 
they never interfere, yet are always dependably 
in the background. Mother always works so 
hard (“ Mother’s work for the hospital and her 
being in the County Council meant that she 
had to be given some sort of hand”) and yet 
manages to look so nice (“Mother had her 
flowered green delaine on”). Father is so dis- 
tinguished (“Dad’s pictures are well known and 
sell”). Couldn’t we for a change have a few 
parents who are eccentric, wicked or even dead, 
as in the good old days? And why must chil- 
dren’s books always be about children? It was 
not thought necessary by Rider Haggard and 
Conan Doyle, and it seems to have a limiting, 
cramping effect on both theme and style. And 
how many adults can really put themselves inside 
the minds of children, or guess what lies behind 
the inscrutable faces of a crowd of schoolboys 
returning from the holidays? No wonder writers 
find it a problem to anticipate their desires and 
cater for their holiday reading; no wonder that 
their guesses sometimes fail to hit the mark. 

FRANCES BIRD 
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AN AWFUL PLACE 


The Antarctic Ocean. [y RUSSELL Cr, 
Museum Press. 18s. 

Logbook for Grace. 
Murpnuy. Hale. 15s. 

“Great God! This is an awful place.” Th, 
words are Scott’s, the place the South Pole. }; 
knew, of course, even before he set out, that the 
South Pole could not be less than awful. “Ey. 
plorers,” says Mr. Owen, in his The Antarcti; 
Ocean, “talk of science, but they mean the wish 
to be where other people cannot go. Perhap,, 
some day, somebody will explain this call of th: 
ice, for it is the call of immobility, of silence, o/ 
death.” Perhaps no further explanation thay 
that is needed, for of all men the polar explore 
is one who has been seized to an extreme degre: 
by what Dr. Johnson superbly calls “ that hunge 
- the imagination which preys incessantly oy 

e. 

And that is why, confronted with a Scott o; 
Shackleton, the mind in its search for comparable 
figures conjures up not so much other men | 
action, as writers like Dostoevsky and Rimbaud 
and the great mystics; why, too, whatever may 
be the contributions made by polar exploration to 
science, they are in the end quite irrelevant. How. 
ever, they may have rationalised their activities, 
the great polar explorers have been men who 
laboured under a sense of doom. 

This Mr. Russell Owen, not himself an ex- 
plorer though he went with Byrd to the Antarc- 
tic as the representative of a New York news- 
paper, understands, and it gives an addition: 
dimension to what otherwise would be not more 
than a good popular history of Antarctic explora. 
tion. He is eminently fair-minded in a field of 
studies marked more often by rancour and whole. 
sale accusations of lying than by charity. A con- 
spicuous example of his fairness is his treatment 
of Dr. Cook; the fact that Cook was later sen 
to jail for fraud, for claiming to have reached the 
North Pole before. Peary, does not ‘prevent him 
from giving him just praise for his most gallant 
and resourceful behaviour in the Belgica expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic of 4897. Mr. Owen is also 
good on the earlier, less well-known explorations 
of Weddell and Wilkes. A bibliography would 
have added to the value of the book. 

Logbook for Grace records the author’ 
voyage to the Antarctic in an American whaler 
in 1912-13. Dr. Murphy was then a young mai 
just out of college, and newly married, and his 
book consists of the day-to-day journal he kep! 
for the benefit of his» wife. Written without 
thought of publication, it paints an attractiv: 
self-portrait. Dr. Murphy sailed on the bry 
Daisy as a naturalist, and the model he took {or 
himself was Darwin. “ How I long,” he notes, “ 
see with the eyes of that matchless man of scienc:, 
and to write with his pen!” His aim accordingly 
was to be “both a naturalist and a humanist”, 
and it is as a humanist that Dr. Murphy appear 
in these pages, bird-watching, studying tht 
anatomy of the sea-elephant, mapping hitheri¢ 
unexplored areas of South Georgia, and reading. 
reading all Shakespeare, Melville, Bunyan, th 
odes of Horace, The Divine Comedy. The la‘ 
he gave, in Wicksteed’s translation, to the skippet. 
Captain Cleveland, a close, tight-fisted old Ne’ 
Englander, to read. “The skipper,” he records 
“has finished both Hell and Purgatory, and is no" 
He has re 
marked, ‘Dante had a head on him.’” The por 
trait that emerges of the old whaling captain ! 
admirable, and all the details of life aboard th 
Daisy are fascinating. Conditions were certainl! 
as primitive as when Daina sailed before the ma‘ 
in the eighteen-thirties, and the sufferings from 
scurvy of the crew, mainly West Indian negroes 
scarcely less severe than those of ships’ crews 1 
the days before Captain Cook introduced an! 
scorbutic foods more than one hundred and thirt! 
years earlier. Dr. Murphy lacks Dana’s literar! 


By Ropert Cusiniy 


skill but his book deserves a place on the sam 
shelf as Two Years Before the Mast. 
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the British Isles 


ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 


Beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 48 
wood engravings by the author, of which 25 
are coloured by hand, and several drawings. 
This volume enjoys pre-war advantages in 
lay-out, paper, and buckram binding. Large 
Crown 4to, Limited to 1,500 copies. £5 5s. net 
Prospectus post free from 
JF. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Letchworth, Herts. 


London 


ROBERT HENREY 


A new book by Mrs. Robert Henrey, author of 
The Incredible City, etc. ‘A friendly, 
personal guide to London, most fascinating 
to all with a sense of history. The pictures 
[15 pages in full colour] by Miss Phyllis 
Ginger seem exactly in accord with the text 
—leafy, gay, and full of human movement.’ 
EDITH SHACKLETON in The Lady. 20s. net 


Over the Reefs 
ROBERT GIBBINGS 


‘Robert Gibbings’s record in words and en- 
gravings of his recent journeys to Samoa, the 
Tonga group, Tahiti, and other lovely places; 
vivid scenes, curious customs, odd knowledge. 
His book can float one into a temporary 
paradise.” Books of To-day. 15s. net 


Songs of Sherwood 
FRED KITCHEN 


A fine example of the English country 
writing for which, since his autobiography 
Brother to the Ox, Fred Kitchen has become 
renowned. Verse, spontaneous and humor- 
ous, and unforgettable prose character 
sketches. Illustrated by KENNETH BEAU- 
CHAMP. 10s. 6d. net 


‘QO’ Anthology 


Sir A. QUILLER-COUCH 


‘You will find “Q” as a novelist, short-story 
writer, poet, satirist, parodist, critic in 
these pages.’ JOHN BETJEMAN in Daily 
Herald. ‘Could not be bettered.’ Sunday 
Times. Ed. by Dr. F. Brittain. 10s. 6d. net 


Our Old Man 


MILLIE TOOLE 


‘Joe Toole, of Manchester, rose from a 
Salford slum to become M.P. for his home 
town, civic chief of his city. His daughter 
has written a fascinating book, which brings 
him back in all his rich, fruity, harum- 


scarum, devil-may-carum diversity.... It 
is the frankest thing I have ever read.’ IAN 
MACKAY in News Chronicle. 10s. 6d. net 
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PETER LATHAM 


Latest Volume in The Master Musicians 
A brief biography, and a stimulating study 
of the works that leaves no composition of any 
importance untouched. With illustrations 
from photographs, musical examples, ctc. 
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by Joan Chissell; B1zET by Winton Dean. 

Each vol. 7s. 6d. net. 
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HENRY JAMES 
The most important novel of James’s ‘third 
period.” With an Introduction by Frank 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ume he was about, you might have run into 
inson anywhere, in Ireland, Angola, Wash- 
on, Jerusalem, Berlin, India or on Mt. Heli- 
», If the last, he was at home and at ease; 
e, he had arrived in haste long before, 
4 you could be sure ease and home were far 
ay. His presence meant that trouble was all 
would find there. I met him first one night 
| back towards the beginning of the century 
a Belfast oyster bar. It looked, and perhaps 
was, @ Conspirator’s cave, subterranean and 
propriately dim. The Irish trouble was then 
pinning to look worse than a newspaper uproar, 
in to English journalists who had never heard 
the Four Masters, did not know the mean- 
of the Boyne, and had never read and never 
d read Lecky’s volumes on 18th-century Ire- 
d. I had no word with Nevinson in that cel- 
I doubt he ever knew I was mixed with 
t little company of younger men, all puzzled 
the unexpected and vehement foreignness of 
nd, and surprised by its explosive nature. 
Df course, I knew Nevinson’s work. Who 
n't? He was already a grandee in journalism. 
e Manchester Guardian—which was C. P. 
btt—would give him a free hand. What more 
here to say? He was well on the way to 
legendary, and I could see why, at a glance; 
hat night it was best for me to look on and 
en. His voice was restrained, he was tolerant 
nexperience; his ready laugh was gentle, but 
oblique words, answering nonsense when it 
wed too much confidence, caused loud 
phter in others following that requisite silent 
in which his audience could consider what 
meant. I could see, also, despite his manner 
a kindly patrician, that he was a dangerous 
np. Though he might not resent a personal 
ont, accustomed as he was to folly, it seemed 
me he would prove the very devil if the offence 
¢ to a cause or person that had won his de- 
on. He was as rational as if his lifelong 
ure had been, not in the classics, but science; 
it was safe te assume that he could be, when 
hose, as romantic as a crusader tranced in a 
ry quest. When he was in that state, look out! 
knew he had travelled far, and had seen, 
t we had not, the worst of war. He had con- 
ed on equal terms with the great ones of 
earth. We younger men, with our stout and 
ers over the volcano that had not yet gone 
but was sizzling and sulphurous, were of 
experience. The unnumbered dead in 
e’s infinity of grey mud were not yet. 
eral of us there, besides Nevinson, had pub- 
ed books, though my own first venture was 
than the ghost of a thought. Ancient graves, 
night, were stirring in Ireland. Spectres out 
dark past could be sociable over whisky in 
pubs by the dockyards; the portent in the 
Id beyond, aided by a little imagination, was 
east as large as a man’s hand; but the talk 
at table, Nevinson presiding—it was a bare 
d, dark with old beer stains—was not of 
ics and war, nor of the woes of Ireland. It 
of literature, and particularly of the art of 
ing out a short story. 
ow this should be done, explained by the 
there who had done it, I regret I have for- 
n, so I can pass on no valuable secret. This 
ecause it became clear to me, as I listened 
ectfully to what I ought to know, that Nevin- 
was more important than any theory of art; he 
a person. His work would come first, and a 
ry could fit it afterwards. I can see now, since 
riend Mr. Brailsford* had provided us with so 
ing an aid to memory, Nevinson’s salient pro- 
superior to all the others in that question- 
Irish haunt. His head was the more pro- 
ced because it had, in a Rembrantesque way, 
of the benefit of an oil lamp hanging from 
bckened ceiling, a lamp otherwise of little avail 
st the gloom that beset us. 





ssays, Poems and Tales of H. W. Nevinson. 


ed by H. N. Brailsford. Gollancz. 18s. 


He and I were often in Ireland after that. I 
was there one rainy midnight of 1914 when a 
telegraph clerk leaned confidentially across the 
counter and whispered huskily that the office had 
been busy all that day calling up the fleet re- 
serves. Naturally, it was found then that Nevin- 
son was no longer in Belfast. Nobody had seen 
him go. He was always the first to smell new 
trouble in the offing, and was away to meet it 
before the rest of us were aware of what we 
were im for. His absence told me I should be 
out of Ireland by the next boat, and I was. 
Now I think of it, of the many men I met in those 
days while confusion grew worse and violence 
increased, it is Nevinson’s head, and Casement’s, 
that still stand out with distinction when so 
much else has become faded and featureless; and 
I suppose that it is a trifle of testimony, should 
we feel oppressed by the ubiquity of confident 
ignorance, and of the overwhelming magnitude of 
material things, to the longevity of selfless and 
valiant spirit. 

He was not benign when next I saw him. In 
fact, though he stood quietly explaining some- 
thing or other to a newspaper proprietor, who 
reposed on the other side of a desk, looking ex- 
tremely perplexed, Nevinson’s eyes were blazing 
with rage. I had often heard that eyes could 
blaze, but I had never before seen them doing it. 
Now I knew it was possible. There was some- 
thing awesome about it, and this witness felt 
diminished, and glad, too, of his exemption. I 
left the room, and learned only long after of what 
had set fire to his regard. It seems that the first 
battle of Ypres was being fought, and Nevinson, 
by some means, for war-correspondents in those 
early days were outlaws and could be imprisoned 
without trial, had been in the front line. So far, 
no correspondent had witnessed the battleground 
but distantly; in fact, nobody but the soldiers 
knew anything, and they didn’t know much, and 
that little, as a rule, was wrong. Nevinson had 
been over the calamitous ground. A “scoop” 
was in his hands, and the press was waiting. 
Would he write it? Not he. He was under a 
bond of silence, and the plea that he should break 
his bond, to let an anxious public into the know, 
so badly afflicted him that his face was that of 
one who would perish, but truth and honour must 
live. I am glad of an opportunity to record this, 
since it pleases some people to suppose that the 
opinions of journalists are readily sold, and are 
often cheap. 

Nevinson remarked blithely to me, as with 
Massingham and others we left The Nation, that 
he never joined a paper but it sank under him. 
There is in his reminiscences of Changes and 
Chances a further dry aside, that “one morning 
he woke up in Jerusalem, not famous, but 
seventy.” He was but famous in his profession. 
His “ middles ” in The Nation were never signed. 
Only a few of us knew who had written that de- 
lightful Farewell to America, included in this 
anthology. It was pirated extensively in America, 
without a cent for its author, despite its profit- 
able popularity. He used his gifts magnani- 
mously, as a sower broadcasts seed-corn trusting 
that it will take root, should the general ground 
prove to have a suitable patch here and there. 
That is why he was once said to be “the gallant 
advocate of lost causes.” Lost? But Nevinson 
had prescience, that odd faculty of genius, and 
therefore he would support a cause at a time 
when, as the original Twelve discovered, there is 
no fun in it but the desperate fun of going on 
regardless. Hope may be faint while confronting 
the common adverse will of men, but faith re- 
mains that good is better than wrong. The 
causes Nevinson supported were not lost; his 
eloquent advocacy was made in the early wilder- 
ness, that is all. But he never made any money 
out of it; certainly he lost in that sense. “ After 
all,” as Birrell once pointed out to a loud opponent 
who had scoffed at the paucity of his following, 
“after all, the Apostles could have been packed 
into a four-wheeler.” 

Another misfortune for him was that he was 
so various. No category quite suited him. He 
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could discourse with knowledge and charm on 
many subjects from Pan and the Olympians down 
to whatever might be engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of Fleet Street in that hour; he could do all 
that unless, of course, he was absent, nobody 
knew where, on one of his crusades in his other 
character as a man of action. He was never 
classed as a critic of letters, and we may wonder 
over that omission while reading him here on 
Goethe, Heine, Swift, Synge, Meredith and 
Hardy. His essay on Hardy is new to me, and 
its insight is a surprise, for that essay must have 
been written long before solemn awe came over 
others. 

In the very look of him one seems to detect 
the shy animal of heaths and woods—as the off- 
spring of earth, with ear always close to the ground. 
But into that primitive being the tormenting spark 
of intellect has entered. With pity and irony the 
rather sad eyes look out upon the brotherhood of 
mankind, so near the earth and so desirous of 
heaven, and all the face displays a curious sensitive- 
ness—the same intense susceptibility to the piteous- 
ness of life that throws the shadow of the gallows 
across so many of his books .. . 

He has gentle fun while admiring his great 
hero Goethe, scanning his majesty back and 
front; he does not emphasise the faults in the 
god, but there is a quiet but sparkling aside or 
two about him as we leave the radiant presence. 
It is therefore meet that the frailties of Heine 
bring no‘ironic smile, but a severe defence, from 
another crusader, of a transcendant gift to the 
world. And he says the word of Swift's terrible 
genius that concludes the matter : 

_ It was not any spirit of hatred or cruelty, but an 
intensely personal sympathy with suffering, that 
tore his heart and kindled that furnace of indigna- 
tion against the stupid, the hateful, and the cruel to 
whom most suffering is due; and it was a furnace in 
which he himself was consumed. 

There is no help for it, we are bound to admit 
it, that Nevinson was, as Mr. Brailsford declares, 
a master of the essay form. We admit it with re- 
luctance. That form in the art of writing, the 
essay, though so very rarely as successfully natural 
as the daffodils that take the winds of March 
with beauty, does not now commend a writer 
to the general. The reason for this is a sad 
lapse in the art of reading. Few of us read with 
the ear as well as with the eye. Nevinson must 
be read with both. He is a writer; and that is 
now old-fashioned. It is heartening for those who 
were brought up in his tradition to hear the 
echoes in his work of the periods of what has 
been called “the noblest monument of English 
prose.” Sceptic though he was, he was under 
the spell. Yet sceptic? Consider him, relishing 
his irony the while, on a piece in this volume en- 
titled “The Holy Spirit.” 

Consider him well. For it would be hard to 
deny that what Duhamel calls “typographical 
art,” the art of the bookman, is not in peril; 
perhaps it is already obsolescent. This concerns 
our culture. But recently our children, in their 
treble voices, could attempt to intone “a majestic 
march of rhythms like that of an army with 
banners.” Nevinson, of course, would accept that 
music as he would the stars at midnight; it was 
in the nature of things. The Psalms, and much 
besides, were familiar as household words; this 
went quite well, as no doubt I shall be told, with 
the Victorian paraffin lamps that lighted the open 
book. It was part of our heritage; but it is lost. 
Instead, we have the radio, and the vernacular of 
the sound-track. Not now the inner ear, and in- 
wit, but an authority outside, mechanical, domin- 
ant and inescapable. Quite in the spirit of this 
new age, some English writers have deplored that 
the traditional measure of our diction, made free 
by King James translators, has so vitiated our 
written word; thus we have missed the lucidity 
and directness that French prose has gained. In 
an age of scepticism, when emotion can be 
traced nearly always to a dismal physic lair, and 
is droll, human dignity becomes but an Aunt 
Sally for a swift shot. Our old diction respected 
this dignity, and so it is out of date. Nevinson’s 
essays, anyhow, indicate what has been lost. 

H. M. TOMLINSON 
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“Mr. President.” By Maurice ASHLEY. 
London, Cape. 21s. 

Thomas Jefferson and American Democracy. 
By Max BeLorr. English Universities Press. 
Ss. 

There are some pleasant signs to suggest the 
emergence, at long fast, of a permanent interest 
ia American history in this country; more than 
three years after the end of the war, at any rate, 
publishers are still willing to believe that there 
exists a body of readers ready to examine what is 
an epic as profound and as exciting as that of 
Greece or Rome. No doubt we are still, for the 
most part, confined to popular histories or to 
accounts of men and things which directly in- 
fluenced our own epoch. But it is at least a 
beginning, and, if the University Grants Com- 
mittee were to prove a little imaginative, we might 
even hope to go on to the stage where an English 
edition of a really scholarly work, like Professor 
Randall’s study of Lincoln as President, was the 
rule, rather than the exception. For since it hap- 
pens that, at the moment, American historical 
writing is about the best in the world, and since 
it really is important for us to understand this 
strange people, with its overwhelming power 
brooding over our own destiny, we ought to make 
something more than the present casual arrange- 
ments for the study of American civilisation, and 
its institutions. 

Both of these books are “ popular” treatments 
of their subjects. Mr. Ashley, who is known 
to scholars as the writer of some admirable books 
on the Cromwellian period, went on a war-job 
to the United States, got fascinated by its history, 
and has sought to communicate his fascination 
by the study of some pivotal Presidents, from 
Washington to Woodrow Wilson, in the long line 
to which Mr. Truman has just given a new twist 
by his remarkable career. Mr. Ashley has read 
widely in his field; and if he has no new perspec- 
tives to contribute, he says what he has to say 
with grace and clarity. Sometimes, perhaps, he 
fails to bring out the really exciting features of 
the epochs he discusses, just because he has built 
his narrative round men, and has thus tended 
to leave out of account the great, impersonal forces 
which shaped them. Thus, I think, there is a 
good deal to be said for the view that General 
Washington was the only President whose Cabi- 
net had a continuous reality of its own, and was 
not a mere annexe to the mind of the man whom 
the Constitution has made the sole effective source 


of executive decision. So, too, I think, his por- 
trait of Andrew Jackson is much too greatly in- 
fluenced by the brilliant pamphlet in which Pro- 
fessor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., sought to make 
President Jackson and his “kitchen cabinet” the 
forerunner of Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. He seems to me much too generous to 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose energy was fantastic, 
but whose actual achievement was small. He 
does not stress enough the resemblance in social 
outlook between the first Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson; with all the differences in character 
and temperament between the two men, both of 
them were really conservatives whose approach 
to their age was determined by a common dislike 
of the flashy business magnate who openly used 
his wealth to get political power and openly 
boasted of it. Both, too, meant by reform a small 
body of measures likely to remove the outrageous 
effects of a civilisation dominated by the business 
man; both of them, too, shrank from any serious 
examination of the problems of their time. The 
main differences betwee them were, first, that 
Wilson was an introvert who tired easily, and 
thought the most honest of his critics an enemy, 
if he persevered in his criticism, and secondly, 
that he never got beyond the ideas he formed as 
a graduate student at Johns Hopkins University. 
Theodore Roosevelt, on the other hand, was an 
extrovert who was never tired, who loved crowds 
and noise and drama, and improvised convictions 
which he identified with eternal truth, almost as 
swiftly as he thought out flashing phrases. And 
just as Wilson never had a new idea after he left 
Baltimore, so Theodore Roosevelt never had a 
matured belief in that exciting drama he acted, 
in which he was everything from Alexander and 
Abraham Lincoln, to Andrew Jackson and Daniel 
Boone, while always remaining a Peter Pan who 
hid his youthful fears behind the facade of im- 
mense and uproarious activity, Mr. Ashley tells 
us something about the “strenuous life”; but he 
does not dig deep enough into the persons for 
which it was lived. 

Mr. Max Beloff has made a gallant attempt at 
the impossible. In the brief space at his dis- 
posal, he could not really hope to give more than 
a superficial account of a man as great and as 
complex as Jefferson. He has no sooner touched 
upon one theme than his allotted space compels 
him to dart across to another. It would have 
been better if Mr. Beloff had realised that he could 
not do what his editor unwisely required of him, 
and had sought to give us a few pages on the 
many-sidedness of Jefferson, while devoting the 
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rest of his time to a fairly full account of on 
of those aspects in and through which we cay 
catch a glimpse of the whole man. As it js 
one feels, as one reads his pages, like being rushe 
through an immensely rich museum by a guid 
who is fearful that we may not arrive again 
the entrance before closing time. Mr. Belog 
knows. far too much of his subject, and has fa 
too much ability, to waste his time on pemni- 
canised history. He undertook a subject that re. 
quired spaciousness and perspective. The order; 
given to him permitted him no chance of achiey. 
ing either. Haro_p J. Laskr 


DESCRIPTIONS 


South. By WurtLIAM SANSOM. 
Stoughton. 9s. 6d. 


Time Was Away. By ALAN Ross AND Jony 
MINTON. ohn Lehmann. 21s. 


After the false travel of war with its anonymous 
knocking about the earth, it is exciting to see again 
the first, eccentric shoots of a genuine literature 
of travel. What is it going to be? Political? 
Socially conscious? Revolutionary? Documen. 
tary? None of these. Since the 30’s, during the 
wars, too many cawing reporters have flopped out 
of aeroplanes to pick at the feet of too many public 
relations officers and press attachés and told us 
“what the people are thinking”; the downfall 
of Dr. Gallup, we may guess, marks the end of 
all that. The interest of travel—if we may judge 
from two young writers of the war generation—is 
becoming literary once more. The cities and 
plains wait not for congresses but, quite simply in 
every generation for description. They want to 
be loved for themselves alone. : 

Mr. William Sansom is a devious familiar of the 
new descriptive inquisition. ‘Trained by the war 


Hodder & 


.to observe and write down the intricacy of fire 


and especially gifted by an imaginative feeling 
which has grown first out of an abstract and then 
from technical or scientific approach to experi- 
ence, he has now gone to the well-trodden places 
of the Mediterranean for new material. Mr. 
Sansom is not always the most readable of the 
admired writers, for his prose is often leadened 
by too thick a layer of images and conceits; but 
they indicate vitality and, for all his borrowings, 
a real originality of mind. His travels took him 
to Corsica, the south of France, Italy, the Adriatic 
and, I suppose, the fringe of the Greek islands, 
and his response is put down in a collection of 
long, studied episodes seen, as it might be, in 
the graven intensity of a microscope or through 1 
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Beau Brummell 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


* Will probably remain the 
standard life of Brummell for 
many years to come. 

JAMES LAVER 
in The Sunday Times 
Fully Illustrated 15s. net. 


LAURA L. HINKLEY 


The Brontés: 
Charlotte and Emily 


‘““Her biographical good 
manners are not the least 
attraction of her sensible and 
stimulating book.” 

New Statesman 
. Miss Hinkley has 
written an enjoyable and 
sensible work.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
15s. net. 
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Foreign Policy 
am France 
By JOHN ELDRED HOWARD, 
B.LITT., M.A. 


An authoritative and fully docu- 
mented study of the parliamentary 
control of foreign policy in the Third 
Republic. 

10/6 net 


Travelling Home 


And Other Poems 
By FRANCES CORNFORD 
Illustrated by 
CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 


A new book of verse —the first since 
1934—that will enhance its author’s 
already secure reputation as a poct. 


8/6 net 


Let Mim Havre 


Sudygment 
By BRUCE HAMILTON 
““A mystery masterpiece—contains 
one of the best trial scenes I have 
read.”’ 
—ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 
9/6 net 


CRESSET PRESS 


Lhe Golden Age 


f 
Ltalian 
Music 


GRACE O’BRIEN 


This book describes the 
interesting musical develop- 
ments in Italy from the 15th 
to the 18th century and the 
general artistic conditions 
and social life of the Renais- 
sance Courts. The author is 
a trained musician—a pianist 
as well as an authority on 
the History of Music. 

















15 Illustrations. 16s. net. 
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SILENT COMPANY 


BY 
REMY 
15/- net Illus. 


** Authentic, Exciting, Moving, one 0 
the finest books thrown up by the under 
ground movement in Europe.” 
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of oneMMnervous raking of binoculars.’ The eye is not 
’e canf-nough for this poet: he works by the lens. At 
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jaccio We watch a ship’s engineer shoot robins 
nd try to sell them in the cafés: that is a slow 
sxamination of the “ buy-sell” frenzy of the Medi- 
erranean. In Monte Carlo we watch in detail the 
phaviour of a young man dogged by the 
ency touts; in the Greek islands we study a 


emmi-Mijiver under the sea and, in his bizarre encounter 
lat re-fiyith am octupus, we are shown something else: 


Orders religious imagination; in Siena, we see the 
Chiev-fown and some flag-waving ceremony, through 
ASKI BBhe eyes of three wandering dogs, or we try to 
e it as they might. There are a good many 
more anecdotes like these and they could have 
heen picked up, cut down, shaped and polished by 
yny travelling story writer: Mr. Sansom’s method 
to see them so minutely, so strangely, that the 
fect is to embed them further in their scene. He 
the tourist who throws his discoveries back 
into the soil and digs them in once again. 
’ More than a story writer, Mr. Sansom is a 
pedant of descriptions, making a new catalogue of 
the world’s things, and a fresh search among its 
habits. Why does the hunting engineer wait for 
he robin to turn its back on the bush, before he 
fires? Why is the young man drinking beer at 
he bar, suddenly frightened of the grotesque 
metal urn on the counter? Mr. Sansom attempts 
9 live only by the eye, for that will guide him 
9 the extraordinary fever of anxiety which, for 
| Him, is the basis of the wilful, mischievous, rest- 
On—ISess-fingered life of human beings. We have be- 
*S andiome beings consumed by technical ability: a 
ply inf rivate kiss, a public salute to the new mayor are 
‘ant OMingenious manceuvres. Our consciousness might 
Be described as the inherited gift of focusing a 
of thei iass; and animal mood will decide whether the 
1€ Wallimage is blurred, or literal, whether passion or 
of firelhe absurd, will make it alarmingly too large! 
feeling ne can see this openly put by Mr. Sansom in a 
d thenfiassage describing the dogs of Siena. The dogs 


Xperi- Hause in their wandering round the city : 
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Mr Had they seen and stopped stupefied at the sight 

f he of seventy or eighty marble posts that ringed the 
OF ti course of the Campo? Had such sudden generosity 
dened in this reserved city overwhelmed them? Had 
'S; but Enrico glanced up for a moment at the blue sky 


wings and seen rising, rocketing up against it, the 
‘k him tremendously high campanile? This delicate 
driatic[m square tower of dark-red brick, so slender in pro- 
slandsm Portion to its needling height and the vertiginous 
ion off Pale castellations bulging heavily at its far summit— 
he] this most beautiful erection of man that seemed 

wey ever to be moving upwards, which seemed in fact 
ough 4 





flight into the wheeling heavens, this so vertical 

tower that gave us a glimpse that the world is 

round—what did it signify to Enrico’s liver- 
coloured eye, suspicious through the hairmop? 

Could his wondering, almost-intelligent mind have 

registered its proportion, so that it appeared to 

him as a giant pillar, an exquisition too great for 

him, but of the right shape and thus innately 

satisfying? 
Over-acted? Pompous? The groaning minute- 
ness of the grotesque unrelieved by the licentious 
or the wanton? Mr. Sansom is stil! devoted to 
Kafka, to the dry and the protracted, the freakish 
and uncertain; some Sitwellian baroque is here 
and there worked in. I think the diving piece 
called Poseidon’s Daughter is one of the bad turn- 
ings his talent might take: trying to avoid the 
freakish by becoming over portentous in his 
symbolism. He is in danger of being over-heated 
by dreams. But in dozens of passages one sees a 
maturing temperament emerging and I put South 
close to D. H. Lawrence’s books on Italy and Sar- 
dinia; below them because Mr. Sansom’s claustro- 
phobia still seems to be literary, whereas 
Lawrence was beating at the walls of life. 

In Time Was Away, Mr. Alan Ross and John 
Minton his romantic illustrator, go to Corsica; and 
this, also, is a book on a high level: poetic, per- 
sonal, the pungent effect of travel on keen senses. 
The book suffers in tone, however, from a hatred 
of Merimée’s island; and this tone, which owes 
much to the dust bin smells of post-war Europe, 
is in danger of becoming a convention. Compare 
Mr. Sansom’s Ajaccio with Mr. Ross’s and there is 
no doubt that the torpid and vacant-minded city 
of flies, tombs, drains and prolonged decay, im- 
pressed but failed to start in Mr. Ross the same 
irritation of imaginative feeling. He has one foot 
in the news. He was stumped by the facts: an 
island, worn out generations back by a series of 
enemy occupations, exporting its virile population 
every year, sunk in lassitude. 

The Corsicans rehearse death; their ballads, their 
laments, their poems are all embroideries of the 
circumstances of death and preparation for 
mourning. Their beauty is all in the abjectness of 
the regret, the abasement before and celebration 
of loss, a flutter of the hands in salute or forgive- 
ness or grief. Then it is all over, the end of the 
responsibilities of birth. The circle has been 
completed. 

Like Mr. Sansom, Mr. Ross over-writes also 
without vulgarity; given a taste for life and 
an individual feeling for the scene, this is not a 
bad way at ail of writing books of travel, for it 
conveys strongly the sense (which highly-strung 
travellers have) of a fruitful conflict between 
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themselves and the country. And after all The 
Sea and Sardinia was a good book written out of 
hate. As a present Time Was Away would be a 
pleasure to have; it is informative, excites envy of 
the travellers. V. S. PRITCHETT 


APHRA BEHN 
The Incomparable Aphra. By Grorcr Woop- 
cock. Boardman. 12s. 6d. 


Must one return to Aphra Behn? ‘It seems 
against nature, the cloud of darkness having been 
so long her sole attribute. Her very name, per- 
haps especially her name, held one off, although 
it stuck in the mind. At school, encountering it 
over that one surviving poem—“ Love in fantastic 
triumph sate ”—I thought she was a kind of male 
Turk, somehow unknowable. Later on, the Res- 
toration and bawdiness attach themselves to her 
image, and of course it was the bawdiness that 
sealed her total eclipse. Mr. George Woodcock 
gives a charming instance of how it worked. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, a Dr. Kippis 
wrote up her life for the Biographia Britannica. 
Kippis, we are told, “although a dissenting min- 
ister, was, for his time, an intelligent and pro- 
gressive individual, a friend of Godwin and Sheri- 
dan, and a radical.” Still he wrote of Aphra 
Behn: 

The wit of her Comedies seems to be generally 
acknowledged, and it is equally acknowledged that 
they are very indecent, on which account I have 
not thought myself under any obligation to peruse 
them. It would have been an unworthy employ- 
ment, nicely to estimate a wit which, having been 
applied to the purposes of impiety and vice... 
ought to be consigned, if possible, to eternal 
oblivion. 

And consigned she all but was. 

Mr. Woodcock, who can see no fun in any slur 
on his heroine, calls this delightful frankness 
“ pontificating in an offensive way.” Well, tumes 
have changed, and Mrs. Behn has lost her moral 
handicap. But it seems no easier to fish her up 
out of Lethe. Much of her life, for one thing, is 
a tedious puzzle, a conglomeration of hypotheses 
and pseudo-romance. Her father may have been 
a barber, or, as she herself claimed, Lieutenant- 
General of six-and-thirty islands, and Surinam. 
The barber, if he was a barber, probably was 
called Amis; the Lieutenant-General appears as 
Johnson, and he may have adopted her. As for 
the mother cropping up at a later period, I failed 
to make out what became of her, or which had 
left her a widow. But one would suppose the 











to be flying, rocketing, spearing itself in vertical 
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Lieutenant-General; it looks as if the barber had 
been sunk once for all. Some have maintained 
that Aphra’s yarns about Surinam—of which she 
wrote from highly-coloured “experience ”—are 
fiction out and out, and that she never was there. 
Some, even, have denied existence to her Dutch 
husband—and if he did exist, that is all we know 
of him. That she went to Antwerp as a spy is 
established fact, but once again the facts were not 
good enough; she had to have unearthed vital 
secrets, and been involved in stagey erotic farce. 
Really, her sordid job was that of bribing a refu- 
gee, and getting him to spy on his fellow-exiles. 
it ate up all she had; the English government 
forgot all about her, and, in spite of frantic pleas, 
abandoned her to a debtor’s gaol. And then she 
somehow got out, and somehow started her career 
of “Pleasure and Poetry.” 

And of the “lovely witty Astrea,’ whom every- 
body knew, we ought to know a great deal. She 
was the first Englishwoman to write for bread. 
She was unlucky and undaunted, fierce and un- 
rancorous. She was at one time wretchedly in 
love with John Hoyle—“* A wit uncommon and 
facetious, a great admirer of Lucretius”; as 
Whitelocke said after his death in a brawl—“ an 
atheist, a sodomite professed, a corrupter of youth, 
and a blasphemer of Christ.” Hoyle treated her 
with great cruelty, yet she remained his friend; 
there was something very likeable and large- 
minded about Astrea. She was also coarse, im- 
pudent and disingenous, but she had to live. And 
the Restoration theatre was no place for scruple. 

Beyond that, after all, we do not know very 
much, for panegyric and lampoon are not evi- 
dence, and biographical romancing only gets in 
the way. Aphra herself is most to blame. She 
worked on the Baconian principle, that the mix- 
ture of a lie doth ever add pleasure; but now her 
cloak-and-dagger, cardboard, dramatic lies are just 
dull. Her plays, which used to shock, are now 
barely readable; only seldom, and by chance, do 
they touch real life. The stories, though a little 
better, are mostly cardboard; even the much- 
praised Oroonoko is a bore on the whole. No, 
in spite of Mr. Woodcock, she will never come 
back. He does his very best, gives all the facts, 
and quotes freely. He overstates her merits, 

as the pioneer Of women’s emancipation, the anti- 

cipator of abolitionism, the advocate of free mar- 

riage, the precursor of Rousseau, and the inven- 
tress of much that has become permanent in the 

English novel . .. as well as the authoress of some 

of the best songs and plays in the English tongue. 


He defends her morals, confounds her enemies, 


and extols the age she lived in—which was really 
too brutal for her, and which did her a lot of 
harm. All this disposes one to contradiction. 
But it cannot turn one against Astrea, the aggres- 
sive, generous, lonely sufferer, whose “career of 
pleasure” was uphill all the way. She is a casu- 
alty of letters; she had great talent, but in a vicious 


style it ran to waste—as Dr. Kippis said. And. 
now the waters have closed on it. K. JOHN 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Bacu : St. Matthew Passion (Suddaby/Ferrier/ 
Greene / Boyce/Clinton/Cummings / Parsons / Bach 
Choir/Jacques Orch., AK2001-7, 2008-14, 2015-21). 

This set, a selection from which appeared last 
January, has one great advantage over the German 
(issued by HMV): it is very nearly complete. A few 
short recitatives, and one chorale, have been cut; but 
the only signal omission is the aria for bass with viola 
da gamba, “Come, healing Cross.” The choral 
sections are splendidly sung, and the acoustic gives 
them space and resonance without confusing the parts. 
This, again, is an improvement on the German 
recording, in which the chorus is very dim. With one 
exception the English soloists sing with admirable 
style and expression, though all are placed too near 
the mike (how tired I get of saying this!) and are apt 
to distort in consequence. Miss Suddaby fares worst 
in this respect, but on occasion even Miss Ferrier’s 
voice, which should be much easier to record, has a 
disagreeable edge. The exception mentioned above 
is Mr. Cummings, who, though a good artist, seems 
miscast: his performance does not compare at all 
favourably with that of Karl Erb. The orchestra 
plays beautifully and the balance is excellent, with 
plenty of bass response. The chorus, “ Have light- 
nings and thunders” (No. 33), is rather messy, and 
there is a stupid turn-over which spoils the dramatic 
effect of the pause after “forgotten.” The German 
set has certain obvious advantages—the language, 
authenticity of atmosphere—but most English disco- 
phils will, I believe, prefer the Decca issue. 

Deius: A Village Romeo and fuliet (Soloists, 
Royal Philharmonic Orch. and Chorus/Beecham. 12 
DB records). 

One long, interrupted love-duet, this most un- 
stageworthy opera must never be allowed to fall into 
oblivion, for it contains some of Delius’s most delect- 
able music—not only the famous “Walk to the 
Paradise Garden”, but other, less extricable passages 
(scene 3, for instance). The atmosphere of Keller’s 
story is ideally matched by the music: sounds alone 
are enough to evoke the tragic idyll of these simple 
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folk. Even the vision is less tame when imagined, 
than it could ever be when presented. The Deliy; 
Fellowship, then, deserves our gratitude for their ag 
of faith in sponsoring a complete set of this 
deeply “un-commercial” opera. The Sali of René 
Soamés, and the Dark Fiddler of Gordon Clinton, 
stand out from a cast which is never more than 
adequate and at times positively feeble. It would by 
unfair to criticise in detail the Vreli of Miss Lorely 
Dyer, since hardly any of her notes reach ; 
undistorted; and the rest of the vocal parts are almost 
equally ill-balanced. In fact, I must honestly opine 
that the recording of this set is a disgrace to all 
concerned. A studio as damp and muffled as q 
November day: the sounds all come to us as out of 
a flat wall. No space, no recession (effects of 
distance are in fact attempted, but not well realised), 
string tone horribly cramped. The orchestral playing 
is, of course, lovely—when the voices don’t drown it, 
as they constantly do. Greatly as I should wish to 
do so, I cannot recommend this set except to those 
(and they have all my sympathy) who cannot bear to 
be without the music. 

SYMPHONIES. Beethoven: Third (Vienna Phil,/ 
Furtwingler. DB6741-6 and DBS6747); Mendels- 
sohn: “Italian” (Turin Sym. Orch./Rossi. AK1974- 
7); Tchaikovsky: Sixth (“ Pathétique”) (Paris Con- 
servatoire/Miinch. AK1968-73). 

Furtwangler gives a romantically personal reading 
of the Eroica. His conduct of the first movement 
could not, by the wildest stretch of imagination, be 
called “con brio.” There is an unwarranted rallen- 
tando up to the E minor episode, which then sag;; 
and a sudden bustle, equally unwarranted, up to the 
tutti on p. 34 (Eulenburg miniature score). At the 
slightest sign of a crescendo, the beat quickens. In 
the maggiore section of the Funeral March the oboe 
and bassoon play their. semi-quaver groups as if they 
were dotted, to keep time with the string triplets—an 
odd piece of frivolity. Some of the string entries in 
the same movement are ragged. And why a comma 
before the final chord? The Scherzo—especially the 
Trio—is remarkably sleepy. There are some 
extraneous studio noises. Despite a fine recording 
and some really beautiful violin tone, I recommend 
readers to stick to the Weingartner set. After one or 
two gaffes, in recent years, the “Italian” Symphony 
at least comes to us in a recording which I hail as an 
unqualified success. The acoustic is splendid, with 
the result that the heavenly score is properly stereo- 
phonic. Both wind and strings are free from distor- 
tion and sound as fresh as an autumn morning in the 
South. On side 8 is an arrangement of an Andante 
from Vivaldi’s opera, L’Olympiade—a singularly 
beautiful movement. This set would make an excel- 
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-nt Christmas present for almost everyone. What has 
yppened to M, Miinch’s Paris recordings? Why 
wwe they recently become so dry and shrill? I 
yspect foul play in the engineering department, in 
‘vour of “studio tone”. This is the devil, and disco- 
hils should protest by every means in their power. 

‘ot that a better recording would reconcile me to this 
version of the Pathétique, which does not suggest that 

Minch is the right man for this work. The con- 
ducting abounds in eccentricities—especially in the 
cond | movement, which is far from graceful to begin 

h and falls to bits later on. Since the Malko set is 
idly distortionate, I continue to recommend 
urtwangler’s. 

CONCERTOS. Schumann: Piano Concerto (Dinu 
jpatti/Philharmonia/Karajan. LX1110-3); Bruch: 
Violin Concerto G minor (Ida MHaendel/Phil- 
harmonia/Kubelik. 3082-4). 

The too powerful dynamics of the Finale suggest to 
me that the whole of this version of the Schumann 
iano Concerto is recorded at rather too high a level; 
in the first two movements I do not think we are 

are of this. Dinu Lipatti’s performance has the 
race and agility of a great dancer, and he makes the 
most Of the lyrical spontaneities in the first move- 
ment. .The orchestral playing is crisp and efficient, if 
ather uninterested; and the balance is excellent. All 
hings considered, this set seems to mé the best 
vailable. If you already possess Georg Kulen- 
ampff’s version (Decca) of the Bruch Concerto, do 
pot Oh any account exchange it for the new set. I 
have not a word to say against Miss Haendel’s tech- 
nique, Which is all but faultless, or her tone, which 
s magnificent. But Kulenkampfi’s rendering has a 
nobility—a tenderness and discretion—which Miss 
Haendel does not appear to command. Besides, the 
hew recording is most uncomfortable: the solo violin 
me achieves nearness at the expense of beauty, and 
fhe tutti sound like a circular saw. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORCHESTRAL. 
Duerture— I] Segreto di Susanna 

“T Quattro Rusteghi” 
DB6786); Johann Strauss: The Blue Danube Waltz 

ienna Phil. /Karajan. LX1118); | Offenbach: 
Duerture—“ Orpheus in the Underworld” (Berlin 
state Orch./Ludwig. C3801); Delibes: “Sylvia” 
Ballet Music (Hallé/Barbirolli. 3797-8); Rossini: 
Duerture—< La Cambiale di Matrimonio ” 
ugusteo/Bellezza. DX1522). 

De Sabata contrives to give a more artful perform- 
ince of the ravishing Intermezzo from “I Quattro 
Rusteghi” than Wolf-Ferrari’s own (Decca), and 
hat, Heavens knows, was difficult to surpass. The 
ptest version is a thought slower and less light- 
arted; at the same time it is more tense, more 
eductive in tone and rhythm. The recording of the 


Wolf-Ferrari : 
”, and Intermezzo 
(Augusteo/De Sabata. 


Overture to “ Il Segreto” is even more clearly a gain. 
For exactly the same reasons I prefer the latest Blue 
Danube to the fairly recent, and very competent, 
Decca record (NSO/Krips). Constant Lambert’s 
performance of the “Orpheus in the Underworld” 
overture (HMYV) is in better style than the present 
one, which, though well recorded, is rather German 
in feeling. The Sylvia suite appears to me the best 
record the Hallé has made for some time: a brilliantly 
happy affair. So is La Cambiale di Matrimonio, 
which is musically not inferior to many of Rossini’s 
better known overtures. The recording, however, 
is rather shallow and edgy. 

CHAMBER MUSIC AND PIANO SOLO. Mozart: 
String Quartet C major (K465) (Philharmonia Qtet. 
DX1524-6); Chopin: Sonata in B flat major (Mal- 
cuzynski. LXu1119-21); Albeniz: Evocacién, and 
Falla: Danza No. 2—“La Vida Breve” (Gonzalo 
Soriano. ©3799); Rachmaninoff: Lilacs, and 
Khachaturyan: Sabre Dance—“ Gayaneh” (Moisei- 
witsch. Bg688). 

The Philharmonia issue is a great disappointment. 
Boxily recorded, the tone is dry and dismal, while 
the performance—much slower than is at all usual— 
lacks authority and attack. The Finale comes off 
best; the rest of the work is more or less inert. Mal- 
cuzynski’s rendering of Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata 
can, I think not unfairly, be summed up in one word: 
meretricious. Why hack at the opening phrase of the 
allegro? Why pounce on the D flat major subject, 
as if to polish it off? At the reprise of the Funeral 
March, why play the first bass chord in each bar an 
octave lower than it is written? Why deliver the 
Finale mezzo-forte, with excursions into fortissimo, 
when Chopin has marked the whole movement sotto 
voce? Surely this extraordinary movement ought to 
suggest the gusty sadness of Limbo, that no-man’s 
land between Hell and Purgatory? It should be gone 
almost before we realise that it is there—a mere 
pattern of mist, a network of rooks at sunset. Apart 
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509 
from faults of judgment, the recording of this issue is 
not nearly good enough to distract attention from the 
very old but classic Rachmaninoff set, which is still 
in the catalogue. Long may it remain so! It must be 
added that the turn-over from side 1 to 2 is so devised 
as to involve a quite unnecessary repetition of the B 
flat major chord. I turn with relief to Gonzalo 
Soriano’s record, which is a distinct success. His 
unsentimental playing is rich in sudden and very 
interesting rhythmic nuances, and his vivid touch is 
abetted by the recording. Evocacién, by the way, 
although less showy than some of the later instalments 
of “ Iberia,” is an uncommonly haunting piece. Some 
people will frown upon Rachmaninoff’s transcription 
of his lovely song, Lilacs. I cannot follow them: in 
this decorative elaboration the composer seems to me 
to have made something different, but not inferior; 
and Moiseiwitsch plays it magically. The other side 
of this disc might just as well have been blank, for 
all the music it contains. 

VocaL. Brahms: Liebeslieder Walzer, op. 52 
(Seefried / Héngen / Meyerwelfing / Hotter / acc. 
Wiihrer and Von Nordberg. LX1114-7); Mozart: 
“Non piu andrai” (Figaro), and “ Ein Madchen oder 
Weibchen ” (Zauberfléte) (Erich Kunz/ Vienna Phil. / 
Morale. LX1123); Wagner: “Rome Narrative” 
(Tannhduser) (Svanholm/Orch./Weissmann. DB- 
6787); Handel: “Ombra mai fu” (Xerxes), and 
Bizet: Agnus Dei (Flagstad/Philharmonia/Braith- 
waite. IDB6791); Rimsky-Korsakoff: “Hymn to the 
Sun” (Cog d’Or), and Offenbach: “Les Oiseaux 
dans la charmille” (Les Contes d’Hoffmann) (Lily 
Pons/Columbia Concert Orch./Kostelanetz. LX- 
1122); Rossini: “Una voce poco fa” (Il Barbiere) 
(Margherita Carosio/Cov. Garden/Patané. DB6379); 
Mozart: Warnung, and Arne: “Where the bee 
sucks” and “Where daisies pied” (Schwarzkopf/ 
Moore. 1LB73); Verdi: “O Carlo, ascolta” (Don 
Carlo, act 4) and Giordano: “ Nemico della-patria” 
(Andrea Chenier, act 1) (Silveri/Cov. Garden/Rankl. 
DX1521). 

The Liebeslieder set contains some very beautiful 
moments, but it is not a clear gain over the old 
Boulanger set (never alas! issued in this country). 
Perhaps it is too much to expect of four opera stars 
that they should sing unselfishly; at all events the 
balance of parts in these waltzes is sometimes quite 
wrong, though the sound is invariably sumptuous, In 
spite of faults this set should not be missed: the 
music is a constant delight and the recording a treat. 
Erich Kunz’s “Non piu andrai” is now by far the 
best available. This is altogether a superb record. 
The Rome Narrative was evidently not a good choice 
for Set Svanholm: his singing here is heavy, effortful, 
inexpressive. I should say the name of Mme 
Flagstad’s latest record—and is it not time the 
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hitrible Agnus Dei, for which Bizet himself can 
hardly be Held responsible, was dropped for ever? 
Mme Pons sings the “Hymn to the Sun” in her 
staccato, heavily aspirated style, which ruins the 
music, Olympia’s aria fares better, but not really 
well. Signora Carosio’s rendering of “Una voce” 
is more spirited than Jennie Tourel’s, but otherwise 
not so good: the whole of the vocal part is over- 
recorded, and the high notes are most displeasing. 


Miss Schwarzkopf’s latest contribution is very: 


winning: her English is clear, her tone light and 
charming, and the balance is good. There is some 
slight distortion in the louder portions of Signor 
Silveri’s disc; otherwise this is his best record to 
date, for it shows for the first time how nobly he can 
sing. The death of Posa is a particularly fine example 
of Verdian pathos. 
Space-saving key: DB, DA, C=HMV. 
’ LX, LB, DX = Columbia 
K, AK, M=Decca 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


" ~ Week- ond ‘Competitions| 


No. 981 


Set by Sebastian 

Competitors are asked to invent three occupational 
diseases appropriate to the post-war world, with 
annotations of symptoms, treatment, etc. Length 
not to | exceed 130 words. Entries by December a4, 


RESULT OF “COMPETITION Me,’ 978 


Set by Naomi Lewis 
Prizes are offered for a letter by Lord Chesterfield 
to a young descendant living to-day, advising him on 
the methods and prospects of one of the following : 
entering the Church, or the police force or the 
B.B.C.; or of becoming a literary or a dramatic 
critic. Limit 150 words. 
Report by Naomi Lewis 
Il faut du brillant, et méme un peu de fracas, mais 
point de médiocre. Lord Chesterfield might well be 
advising competitors. For he was essentially a 
practical man; if he had not much success with his 
son, that was clearly because he was his father. Two 
centuries of retirement would not have made him 
any the less detailed, informed and urbanely remorse- 
less a mentor. Parts you may not have ; but douceur 
of gesture, train-train du monde, a light entregent, and 
a letter to a Minister in office—these should ensure 
you a post; in what profession, though? Many 
competitors favoured the Church, feeling, no doubt, 
that to be but a voice or a pen were a waste of deport- 
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ment. Guy Kendall’s Earl does consider sending the be, of necessity, apart from your fellows, mostly , was toa 
t 


young man to “one of our Plantations.” Fergie the vulgar and disreputable sort. Your own behavio, 
deplores his wish to write for this “‘ Jacobin news- towards such must be suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
paper.” R.D.C., arranging for his protege to meet Dissuade, if you can, the prospective vandal, drunk 
the right contacts for entering the -B.B.C., quotes: or thief, but, this failing, deal with them firmly 
“Your lustre, not your solidity, must take them.” shall be taught you by your Captains. 

So shall you protect His Majestie’s decent subject 

While justly dealing with those whom you m 
thwart it is, I believe, the case that he who successful} 
engaging address; gentcel motions; an insinuating brings the larger number of impenitents before th 


And then: ‘“ The several parts, which will compose 
the Announcer you should now have become, are 
elegant, easy, natural, superior good breeding ; 












softness in your looks, words and actions; a spruce, Authorities, through this very virtuous zeal, attajqumBeere 


lively air; fashionable dress.” A nice passage, but is high rank. The uniform is becoming and the n 
The first of cravat engenders no small dignity. 


it all a@ propos? Now the prizes.~ 
2} guineas goes unhesitatingly to L.E.J.; J.C. B. 
Date, L. G. Udall and R. J. P. Hewison have a 
guinea each ; 


Terence Melican, D. H., Guy. Kendall. 


are decided for it, I commend to you the Church tions. 
of Rome. For a young man of family the act of 


who, for a pinch of Faith, take leave to exercise their 


35 you be not a Monseigneur. L. E. j. 


I would not have you choose the service of the Law 
only out of the desire for Notoriety ; you will soon 


In my day the Stage was hardly allowed gentleman} 
and Phyllis Terry half a guinea, but autres tems, autres meeurs ; and success sweeten 
Honourable mentions to E. M. W., Allan M. Laing, ™uch that else had stank. Expect no great Emol 
ments: make this trade the Tuscan whereon you re; 
I am sorry you choose the Church, but since you the Corinthian Edifice of more remunerative occup; 


Gain foothold by Recommendations, presenting ; 
conversion is, I am assured, made easy; and the Uniformly serviceable air, studying to please; a 
demands upon your faith will not be such as it may advance yourself by speaking fair of Critick to Act 
not stretch to. Rome rides our. English Catholics and vice versa. You may soon thus acquire the cog 
with light hands ; their women are both dévotes and siderable parts of the business; the minute a 
mondaines; and you will find among them writers ™echanical leave to stagehands. 
I suppose you fairly launched ; at all opening nigh 
wit and sensibility (you may add sensuality) perfectly (paying if need be); conversing familiarly to, or off 
at large. You will dally at Oxford, and be comforted the principal Performers. You must now resoly 
in manors where sport and good breeding, tho’ Whether to proceed by Complaisance or Terro 
declining, still combine ; and, since the conversion of Attempting a whiffling Discrimination, you shall on 
a Stanhope may not pass unobserved at the See of be catched in Confusion. If by Terror, you \ 
St. Peter, I shall count it very much your fault if at commend one Critick to another, and praise cai 
Player to his, or her, rival. Adieu. 


The task of advising you on a career is no burdeqm! 
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R. J. P. HEwison 


hat 


weary of it when once your friends have ceased to put a pleasure, and the little difficulty of getting thituary om 


admire your choice. Neither is it a way to power in letter franked and delivered has been satisfacto 
affairs, for Authority, even in the most despotic’ overcome. 
Your AMBITION, for that is what you cal! ge up th 
they are but the Instruments of Tyranny, who earn yourself, to become a literary critic, makes me uneay 


Nation, lies not with the Police but their masters ; 








the reproach of the oppressed without enjoying the How do such people live ? I beg you to make enquiri . Dee. 3 
sweets of Power. To succeed in your Business you before setting your heart much upon it, for you miiyhom fur 
must use but little show of authority and much of find it is a thing everyone does for a time, but nobodi TNIVEE 


Good Humour. Be familiar with all, but the boon for long. There may be no substance in it, and 
companion of none. Study to be content with your would not have any descendant of mine become 
charge upon his relatives. 

If you decide to continue with this project, re 


own company, for you will have much of it. 
J. C. B. Date 








So rightly are the proprieties observed in these only the first few pages and the last, of any boolliiihould he 


times, guod semper non erat, that to enrol in this Body, you are given to criticise, unless your fancy is migh 






which you purpose to do, I can but advise you to caught; for an author ponders most his opening, al[MGreck Lit 
proceed to the nearest Police Post and offer your closes the book with his reflexions. The meat is thenggSsecessful 


services to the gentleman in charge. 






and the rest you need not know, and may be bett@Further ix 
For your future remember that your company will without it. 

















This Christmas ee your friends 








PLUG-IN CHESS SET 


The new popular “ plug-in” style, espec- 
ially useful for travellers, students and 
those in hospital ; all plastic; beautifully 
finished red and white men; black and 
white board, 4” square playing surface ; 
overall measurements 6” x 4§” x 1}” to 
fit into pocket or travelling case easily ; 
the lid locks the pieces into position when- 
ever a game is interrupted. Supplied 
in Blue, Yellow, Cream, Red, or with 
Transparent (Amber) lid. Now 

offered, post free, for only 23/6 


The GIFT that will be valued 
for many years 








d address, 
ORDER BY POST (Refund i vot fully satisfied) | | S€tence To-day, Ww HEFFER "& SONS LTD 
~ 104, Clifton ill, Tel. : P *% 
STYLEX (London) UTD. || London, N.W8 hs PREITY CORY 
Dept, BK, 15, Leicester St., London, W.C.2 \N1 f l (31 





SCIENCE 
TO-DAY 


a new kind of science 
journal for the “ busy 
but interested’’.... 
short, weekly and with 
references 


Editor: A. W. Haslett, M.A. 
Subscription: 30s. per year 
Specimen copies from— 


for all who love the countryside 
A year’s subscription to 


autumn issues. 


Single copy 2/6 (p.f. 


Berwick G. Reynolds; 
W.L. Carter; Dolomites F. S. Smythe; 


Good Bookshops sell it 





Unforgettable Gift 


COUNTRYGOER 


A new standard in country literature 
The current issue sent with greeting card in 
donor’s name followed by spring, summer and 


10s. post free. Send list - cheque. 


Countrygoer 58 Frith Scot, W.1. 
Winter issue (No. 15) has prastrated, articles on 
Essex H. Warren; 
Jolly Wagoner Fred ictehen: English Cheeses 


PAM British Cattle, Cows, Landscape 
Architecture, Poetry, Photographs, etc. 





for 


problem ; 
Bargains. 


important new books. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Two lists have just been issued which will 
help you solve the Christmas Present 


Catalogue 621, listing over 500 Book 
Books for Presents, a brief list of the 


Both will gladly be sent on receipt of your 
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A New type of radio telephony and cretaria 
loud hailer is being fitted to all Life- [R" 440° 

ts. The operators can talk to the nH Oe 
shore b telephony, or to the in ELVA. 


‘ough the loud hailers. Tho [RY S@r¥? 

yearly cos cost of hiring this equipment - 

crirasefequerd Help provide _ 

ex eguard by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 
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: Ss ful pplicant be “ae to take up 
t is thergq es as oan after March 1, 1949, as possible. 
be bett@iFurther information and details as to method 
"TERRY from 


ants in Economic Section of 
becretasiat on incl. scale of 
























and 
« £400-£650 (women). Age 20}-24 on 
ite. ays 7. 9, with extension for —F~ service 
to the in H.M. Forces, Sg oye ty volun- 
s. The ary service in H — otherwi me on 
ne regular engagement or for 
_ eH rvice under National Service Acts. Lendi- 
itribu- tes must have obtained a Univ. e in 
nes subjects = at least Class 
, except that those taking a final ec 
& sm, "up to the end of 1948 will be provi 
ITION BPy considered. Superann. arrangements will 


ENS under Federated Superann. System for 
4 Jniversities. Further partics. and forms of 
lication from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
ission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Londen, W.1, 
uoting No. 2325, by whom completed applics. 
must be received td Dec. 15, 1948. 
TORCESTERSHIRE Educ. Cttee. Ap- 
plics. invited for post of Asst. Advisory 
Dicer for Youth and Adult Education. Wide 
wiedge of youth work and some 
=p. is desirable. Sal. scale: £550x £2s—£700 
man) or £495 * £20-—£560 (woman). Forms 
f sore may be o from Drecce of 
ic., County Educ. Office, Castle St. Wor- 
scr to whom ney should be returned by 


’ (V123 

TATION ,AL 32 inion of Students requires 

Secretary /Organiser for Grants and Wel- 

ace department. Under 35. Sal. acc. to abil- 
Apply in writing with names of two 

feces, N.US., 3 Endsleigh St. W.C.1. 
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deaf children with additional handicap, Penn, 
Bucks. It is desirable candidates should 
hold Deaf of the Univ. of Manches- 
ter or Natl. of Teachers of the Deaf. 
oupyende © it within of date be: 
-to yrs. ce 0 
appointment. : > Seale with two 
special school increments carried beyond the 
max., plus a further additional increment for 
Deaf Di . Emoluments of 

’ and in consideration of 


Hall, W S.E.1 (S.2.e. neces- 

sary), ee 18. @r45.) 
URREY CC. 

House > 

Nr. Guildford). J 

ceo Speci Schoel for Hanes. 

ng or - 

tionally Sub-Nermal le _ provides 
opportuni! for initiative and individ 

methods. Scale for Assistant 

T in Schools (i.c. two inecre- 


, from ief Educ. 
-Thames, Surrey. 
iT School, Winscombe, Som. 


some Vi ‘Form ‘work teach Latin to School Cert. 


— probably 





Ct Assistants cs reqd 
for W.C.A, Centres i all asc 
{ raining . 
assistants up to £420 non- 
Hostel Wardens, A and Cook Caterers. 
exp. in work 
but not essential. Sal. from £120 for Assistants 
we 6 en ee ¥. - 
a ts 


aries posts involving responsi- 
bility. Apply by letter only: Seana Sec., 
Y.W.C.A. Natl. Offices, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Women under 41 req. M. of L. permit. 
IBRARY Assistant wanted for Medical Re- 
search (Pharmaceutical Manufacturers), 
Central London. Library essential, good 
— and languages desis 
f medical terms an advantage. Box 6782. _ 
[MPORTANT Jewish Communal anisa- 
tion reqs. Organising Secretary. Box 67 


organisation, experienced 
seeretary. Ap licants must be well —~ 7 
and have 


typing 
Please write full details of exp., age and cheny 
reqd., to Box 6663. 
TP correspandence Ci Office in Hove requires 


tnitietive “Know SF aptttny Sesocntial, and 


he c/ 
> 

Typs., Tels., Clerks etc., promptly placed. 

= safl. Exp. temp. shthnd. type. and 

e’s Agency, 952 

TAD 1123 (8 lines). . P 


i Wanted 

re undergraduate, 2nd year 
English, sks. vac. work app. Dec, 10-Jan. 

1s. An considered. Box 6505. 
BLE yng. man, econs. industl. & public 
pis. Y. n tn., exceptl. exec. quals., sks. 

firm / organisation. Box 6419. 
pe: young woman reqs. resident 
= from Dec. 21 to Jan. 7. Anything con- 

Box 6398. 

ercienr woman practical knowledge 
chology, successful experience run- 
pm: oy Le for TT maladjusted chil- 
, sks. job assistant child guidance clinic or 
pa work, London area, to add experience 
while studying social science and mental hy- 





expd. lady Sec., shthnd. “typing (own 
ores Wd. work at home. Box 6303. 
very ge of French, 





| Fs ie ish, English, sks. tight 
employment, . receptionist. 6086, 


_be Box 6350. 


-W, 


. Box. 6378. 
PAkt-ume sec. work reqd. H’stead. distr., . 





Cg eee Wanted—continued 
A ; ee Snes & German), formerly 
‘oreign kndge. Balkan affairs 
Ayaan s Thy Toes 
r » sks. responsible post. Box 6349. 
ART-time welfare/research wk. wanted 34 
Bile Bar seca 1G. Rene, 79 Southfields: NW a. 
Rose, 79 ICIaS, 4. 
Se Pe egg ‘ood tn! “~* sah, 
typing, $9 &' ge ng : 
E cxion German, seeks position wey re- 
ceptionist, companion- . Willing to 
travel. Refs. Box 6327. 


YOUNG man, well educated, travelled, jour- 
ah aye % a managerial exp., literary in- 

responsible post where keenness, 
loyalty, — ews — — required, Will 
answer all 


NTELLIGENT ah. — seeks interesting 
» where a knowledge of 

volish shor and typing, S, wogetber with a 

kndge. of Spanish and German may 





Fellowships and Scholarships 
BRITIsH Federation of University Women, 
-» New Zealand Research Fellowship. 
Value £300 for one year, plus a New Zealand 
Govt. trav allowance of £300, offered by 
New Zealand — of University Women, 
to a woman te born in Gt. Britain or 
Northern Ireland, aa member of the British 
—— of University Women, aged 2s or 
Fellowship is tenable in New Zealand, 
5 easneesiotell a0 to dead of vamnanche and must 
~ Bogs * ~My 2 1949. Some. by Jan. 1, 
BE UM ta from Postgraduate 
poy aru td., 17A Kings Road, 
London, S S.W.3. 
Mexikton Combe School, near Bath. 
Bight Scholarships (including two of £100 
and two for Music) will be offcred in June to 
boys under 14. Particulars from Headmaster. 


Personal 

Erteeeeenar x. amateur violinist wishes 
° to join small Chamber —_ ————— 
tring Quartet, Quintet, etc. London area 

Please write Box 6317. 
SUMMER School accommodation for (about) 
100 persons for two wecks in August, 1949, 
is wanted by a Socialist Organisation. Lecture 
room, = PR ne and swimming pool reqd. 
FDInet le rooms preferred. Box 6313. 
INBURGH. Room and remuneration 
Evttered lady with Ty interests, willing 


do heperet. Box 6 
AY TISER wd. wae. spare-time cleri- 
cal work to augment income. Box 6306. 
Dias ——— 33, a aoe, wants 
resident post: ildren, house» 
aresemaling,” also craft-teaching and clerical 
phe mg , #, oo. Sal. not chief con- 


“A DVERTISER Poenid be glad to learn of a 
Club fe Pech for prof. and other intelli- 
gent people = =e sectarian, open to visi- 
tors, situated W » W.C.2, Wa, or S.W.1. 
Write Box 6276. 
YOUNG children welcome at Bunce Court, 
mear Faversham, for shorter or longer 
periods to live in happy and healthy sur- 
roundings. Trained staff, good food from own 
garden, ample space for in and outdoor games. 
School children welcomed during holiday. In- 
clusive weekly charge 4gns. Apply to Miss 
P. Essinger, Eastling 277. 
ILLESHALL House, Port Hill, Shrews- 
bury, standing in own sunny garden high 
above Severn provides very comf. accommn. 
and good food for elderly and convalescent 
guests. Special diet and meals served in bed- 
sitting rooms if necessary. Apply Mrs. I. Roth. 
Miss Marnier, experienced in care of chil- 
dren, has room for three or four children, 
permanent or temporary; full personal care. 
One child in family, small country house, gd. 
cooking, plenty to cat; ages 2 to 7. 3 to 4gns. 
weekly. C/o Mrs. cnamara, Blashford, 
Hants 





ORIOUS Hols. in Alps, parties young 
people: Gissing, Salvan, Switzerland. 
OYS and Girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Amwellbury, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan. 


52. 
EEP your £35 for a rainy day and spend 
it in the sun: autumn or winter; £5-£6 wk.., 
full pension incl. service and taxes. Seaboard 
terrace restnt.: Propr.-Chef. Terue de 
rigueur: bathing-slip. Secl. beach 3 mins. 
down cliff-path. Absolute peace. Under mile 
from Monte-Carlo, etc. Hotel Sévigné, 
a Cap Martin, A.M. France (“A 
Riviera Paradise ”—Continental D. M.) 
YVIoLin- -Piano, classical training adults/ 
one Professor Rietti, late Bruxelics 
Conservatoire. Telephone Gladstone 2692. 
TALIAN, French tuition, conversation. 
Roberti. by Gladstone 2692. 
ATHS. Matric. Inter. Rustomjee, 2 
Olingtond . N.W.3. HAM. o21o. 6 
Rectory Avenue, High Wycombe. H.W. 1436. 
SYCHOLOGIST. Oscar Kéillerstrém, 10 
York Gate, London, N.W.1. 
VERSES to Order for (almost) any occa- 
sion. Moderate charges. Allen = Laing, 
19 Wavertree Nook Rd. Liverpool, 1 
RENCH. A specialised endl Course 
by post for All Examinations. Initial Fee 
only. io failures, tuition until ge 
Unique opportunity meet post-war conditions. 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, London, N.3. 
pH. HUMPHREYS, og 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, 
Kensington 8042. 
LONDON! World’s entertainment centre, 7 
days with Theatre ——— etc., from 8grs. 
J. C. Mee, 66 New Bond St. W.1. 
HRISTMAS, New Des? Wintersports 
party going attractive Swiss village have 
few vacancies other young prof. & univ. , ae 
also houseparty nr. ae. Erna Low 
Reece Mews, London, S KEN, ogit. 











sir 


Miscellaneous 
OR Xmas! Two enthralling new maps jig- 
saws exquisitely illustrated in miniature —- 
Shakespeare’s Country and Heart of Paris. 
Through stationers 4s. 14d. Also the Zoo 
peal designed for Rowland Ward, 6s. 5d. 
Perfect presents for intelligent children. Pran- 
cis Chichester, 9 St. James’s Pl. S.W.1. 
JOHN Vickers regrets that portraits taken 
now may not be ready until early in Janv- 
~~, Sittings from gens. 20B Belerave Rad. 
S.W.1. VIC 4915 
NEXPENSIVE ‘Christmas Presents in good 
taste. Reproductions (12in. x 8in.) of fine pen 
and ink print of Canterbury Cathedral make 
beautiful pictures, calendars, etc. Prints (with 
instructions) 12 for ss., 6 for 2s. 6d., s.a.c. 
sample; Calendars (made up) 3s. ca.; Pictures 
(framed) 10s. ca. — Aunts, 77, Ken- 
on Church St., W.8 
G NE Shelley, ‘oo well-known photographer 
of children, can still undertake a few com- 
missions in time for Xmas. Phone HAMpstead 
1338 or 6277. 
YONFERENCE Centre. Whitwell Hall, 
Reepham, Norfolk. Large rooms. Exten- 
sive grounds. 12 miles Norwich. 4 mins, St. 


city 35. Enquire Manager. 
IMPSFORD Hall Clinic, Dietetic / fasting 
treatment. Colonic lavage, baths, etc. 


Suitable for convalescence. For brochure 
apply Sec., Sandy, Bedfordshire. Blunham 256. 
ypNsti ITUTE of Contemporary Arts. Chair- 
man: Herbert Read. Mod. Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, Literature, Ballet, Theatre, Archi- 
tecture, Films, Radio. Partics. from Director, 
6 Fitzroy St. WwW. 1. Tel. Museum 5145. ‘ 
LL Nations Social Club for people of all 
nationalities, all ages. Club Centres near 
Piccadilly Circus. Language groups, foreign 
tours, lectures, discussions, music circle, week- 
end parties, rambles, sport, dancing, table ten- 
nis, etc. Subn. £2 2s. (Students {1 11s. 6d.). 
Apply 51 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. —_ 
(offices only). 
BRIGHTEN up your letters and parcels —y 
Christmas Seals, and mg & us in the fight 
against Tuberculosis! We have no Govern- 
ment grant, and there is much to be done, 4s. 
per 100. National Assocn. for Prevention of 
Sane, — House North, Tavis- 
tock Sq. W \ 
HIRTS & Pyj jamas to measure. Also repairs 
neatly executed. A. Malinow, 48 Great 
George St., Leeds, 1. 
R. J. M. en, F.B.O.A., Certified Con- 
tact Lens Foren, 901 Sauchichall St.’ : 
Glasgow, C.3. Tel. West 5260. 
CHILD’S Photograph? We are special- 
ists. Portrait size taken in Ry = own home. 
Home Films, 77 Dean St. W.1. GER. 5405/6. 
ANTED—Stories and antties for Ameri- 
can journals. Donald Craig, Holycross, 


hurles. 
ONOMARK Service. Permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected, Confidential 
§s. pia. Royal patronage. Write Monomark 
BCM /MONOr?12, W.C.1. 
NVISIBLE Mending. Burnt, torn and 
moth-ceaten garments invisibly mended in 
seven days; laddered stockings im three days. 
Call or send, marking damage. Bell Invisible 
Menders, Ltd., 22 New Bond St. W.1, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, Cine and Optical Ap- 
Paratus, also accessories, in good condition, 
purchased for cash, exchanged, or sold on 
Commission. Good prices allowed. Call or 
write. The London Camera Exchange Co., 
Ltd., 35 Bucklersbury, E.C.4, City 4591. ‘ 
GHIRTMAKER Mayer’ 8, 208-208A North 
St. Leeds, 7, offer their services for the 
making up of your or their materials. Truben- 
ised sre High class work, 
TCHES wanted; new, old, disused, or 
— of order. Top prices ‘paid. Send 
rudpecned Cash or offer return, Kay's (N.S.), 
9 Hopwood Ave. Manchester, 4. 
STORIES wanted by the "Agency Dept., 
C.20, of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St. 9 
1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc-} 
cess letters from students, ; 





Schools 
ADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broad interests. Apply Head Mistress. 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- 
ep. Nursery School. All year home. Sound 
Education and Training. ealth excellent. 
INGSMUIR School, Sible Hedingham, 
Essex. Branch of Sommerhill School. 
Crafts, riding, excellent diet, central heating. 
Paying guests welcome. i 
Me IVILLE, Bigbury-on-Sea, S. Devon. 
Home and School for children over 2. In- 
dividuals studied to aid adjustment and de- 
velopment towards freedom, responsibility, ex- 
pression. W. Merrington (Hons. B.Sc.), 
INEWOOD, Amwellbury, Herts (Ware 
§2) for children 4 to 14—where diet, en- 
vironment, psychology and teaching methods 
maintain health and happiness. Facilities for 
weekly boarders. Elizabeth Strachan. 
St. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
3o-education to 18 years in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom. “gr 
for vacancies from 1950 considered. H, Lyn 
Harris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris, M.A, 
GHERWOOD Schoo! (Epsom 9125). A co- 
educ, community, aiming at indep. initia- 
tive and friendliness. Schl., Higher Certs., 
boarding, day (exc. centre ‘for Wimbledon, 
Sutton, “Kingston, Leatherhead). 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE IMENTS, 35 

er line (average 6 words). Box No. Is. — 
Pre payment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest or e acceptabic. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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